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RALPH MULFORD IN HIS VANDERBILT-WINNING LOZIER 


Loziers Name Goes on Vanderbilt Cup 


Ralph Mulford Scores Sensational Victory Over Foreigners in Seventh Renewal of American 
Classic, Averaging 74.07 Miles Per Hour—De Palma Second and Wishart Third— 


Hughes in Mercer and Witt, E-M-F, Win Small-Car Events 


Vanderbilt Cup 


no ptt a Ga., Nov. 27—Special 
telegram— The Savannah speed 
carnival, including the Vanderbilt, 
Savannah challenge, Tiedemann cup 
and the grand prix, opened today with 
the first three named races being con- 
tested and with the grand prix re- 
served for a Thanksgiving day attrac- 
tion. Surprising speed was made, Mul- 
ford, in a Lozier winning the Vander- 
bilt at an average pace of 74.07 miles 
per hour. Hughes, in a Mercer, won 
the Savannah challenge cup at 68.34 
miles per hour and in the Tiedeman 
cup the E-M-F ran one, two, three, 


Pos. Car Driver Time M. P. H. 
WN G06 wa wwe codeeus Ralph Mulford ............ 236:00.67 74.07 
Eg. ncn esc worden Ralph de Palma.......... 238:11.95 73.39 
Se ROTOOOR® 6 ccs Se neweves Spencer Wishart ......... 246:20.37 70.97 
NUE ak 54. 6:0 « edt acw ick PIRUTY: GROG 6 4 n6 ceca vea dus 250 :23.57 69.82 
ON San sei Ss oer econ Be: Me. PAPO ec isceaweetede 254:25.88 68.71 
ac. ER ee Lic Ble’ ERO Hee 055 csie bats 259 :02.68 67.49 
Savannah Cup. 
Be ET, Nav bes nesee chores Hugh Hughes ............ 195:37.92 68.34 
ae EEE 5. fun alans sat wee L. Heinemann ...........6. 201:41.49 66.28 
are de MOUEINE aGVasendiaecesen 204 :42.93 65.30 
Tiedeman Cup 
2 ee ig Oh ee are eee T7OSIOS4. 6 sic 57.53 
et EE | cdwewadwaneaowa Robert Evans ......scecse 180:12.34 57.06 
SERPS re SRO TOMMON ci e'c. | 2a) Seewen 181:33.84 56.64 
NEES wa odaie's ane eaten whe Franke: (OutiGht: 6. «6 6 0:<65 vickias 201:07.50 51.13 


Witt, the winner, averaging 57.35 miles 
per hour. 

Ralph Mulford covered the 291.38 
miles at an average pace of 74.07 
miles per hour, a pace which makes ail 
former Vanderbilt cup marks look 
small. It is 9 miles per hour faster 
than any previous race for this Amer- 
ican classic and is not much below the 
famous record recently made by the 
National on the Santa Monica course, 
namely, 202 miles at a speed of 74.628 
miles per hour. 

When the Mulford had covered 
twelve laps or 205 miles today his 





SPENCER WISHART 











GRANT, LOZIER, WHO FINISHED FOURTH IN VANDERBILT 


average speed was 74.9 miles per hour, or 
faster than the Santa Monica pace for the 
same distance. His performance cannot 
be ¢ lassed as an intermediate record as he 
did not announce his intention before the 
start of the race to go after the record as 
required by the rules governing official 
records. 

Ralph dePalma, in a Mercedes, was sec- 
ond, being only 2 minutes 11.32 seconds 
behind the leader, with Wishart in another 
Mercedes third and Grant in the second 
Lozier fourth. TYifth place was captured 
by Parker in a Fiat, the only one of three 
entered to complete the seventeen laps of 
the race. Much credit was given to Dis- 
brow in his Pope-Hummer that ended in 
sixth place. Two Abbott-Detroit cars of 
medium horsepower were running at the 
finish. No. 9, driven by Mitchell, having 
finished sixteen of the seventeen laps when 
the race was declared off and No. 17, 
having completed fourteen laps. 

Of the fourteen cars that entered, six fin- 
ished the: race, two others were running 
at the finish and six dropped out due to 
one trouble or another. 

The race was a most spectacular one 
from start to finish. It came as the big 
act of the day’s program which consisted 
of three races, two of which, the Savannah 





GRANT IN HIS LOZIER 


MOTOR AGE 


and Tiedeman cup 
races for smaller 
ears at shorter dis- 
tances, were staged 
early in the day, 
starting at 8 o’clock. 
The Vanderbilt was 
not started until 
these were complet- 
ed and it was ex- 





actly 11:45 when the 
starter got the first 
car away. In spite of 
this late start, Mul- 
ford had covered the 
291.38 miles at a 
quarter to 4, 


The setting for the 
first running of this 
New York classic in 
the south was perfect in every respect. 
The weather was clear, the sky cloudless, with 
a fresh breeze making conditions ideal. 
The big grandstand, seating over 8,000, 
was well filled, and there were a couple 
of thousand more in the bleacher stand 
across the course. The road surface was 
prepared to the minute. The entire 17.14 
miles of the course had been resurfaced 
and over $15,000 spent in oiling it. The 
surface in some places was a little soft, 
but the pace today was 4 miles per hour 
faster than that of the grand prize over 


FRANK WITT, 
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the same course last year. The course 
has several turns but all are banked and 
on some of these cars traveled at as high 
as 65 miles per hour. On the long stretches 
the capabilities of the cars constituted the 
only limit to the speed. The crowds were 
not all confined to the grandstands, scores 
of picknicking parties lining the home 
stretch and other parts that afforded a 
good view of the racers. 


E-M-F, WINNER OF TIEDEMAN CUI 


was higher than anticipated. It was freely 
stated that the pace would be somewhere 
between 73 and 74 miles per hour, but few 
expected it to go over 74. It is much faster 
than any previous Vanderbilt, the times 
for which as well as the distances are 
given herewith: 


Year Distance Speed 
: | Par SA rae era goa 284.3 52.2 
PMD Goss aX sae 6 we ese eee e 283. 61.4 
TE 6 ia nee aw walle Gree aw oe 297.1 60.8 
|) GE rere erase erm ur srar No race 

os Oe RE ee Or ae gy tery 258.6 3 
NEES ach oe re, errr tee 278.09 628 
MUR -4 <<. @-5b Gas ne b cetera De 278.08 65.18 


The speed of today shows what are the 


The speed made 











OFFICIAL RESULTS IN SEVENTH ANNUAL VANDELBILT 




















No. Car Driver Bore Stroke Distance, Miles 17.41 34.28 51.42 
‘ Elapsed time... .... 27.33 41.11 

S. Megier ce Ralph Mulford........ 536 6 lap tM6«..6:6006% 13.48 13.45 13.38 
Elapsed time........ 26.47 40.03 

10 Mercedes ......... Ralph dePalma........ 5.118 7.086 Lap time....... 13.33 13.14 13.16 
Elapsed time.... .... 27.20 40.55 

4 Mercedes ........ RR ey 2 5.118 .7.086 Lap time....... 13.44 13.36 13.35 
Elapsed time........ 31.09 48.45 

L  AGRIBE SS ae Gs Seo Harry Grant.......... 5% 6 Lap time....... 14.04 17.05 17.36 
Elapsed time........ 27.59 43.17 

AA PAt Ao asc toa ties E. H. Parker.......... 5 1%, Tap. thiiec..« 13.57 14.02 15.18 
: Elapsed time........ 28.56 “8 

3 Pope-Hummer ....L. Disbrow..........-- 4% 5% Lap Unie... ..: 14.32 14.24 14. 
Elapsed time........ 32.46 at 

9 Abbott-Detroit Le A. Mitchell:..;...... 4% 5% Lamp Une. s 6 ss 16.34 16.12 16. 
, Elapsed time........ 42,29 ae 

7 Abbott-Detroit Ci) BARGES «25 < o50c0 ee 4% 5% Lap time.......20.22 22.0% 17. 
; Elapsed time... .... 27.16 40.68 

ASO Marmion 65.666. ls Cyrus Patschke....... 4% = 7 Lap time..:3.'.. 18.41 13.35 18. 
Elapsed time.... .... 28.17 42.06 

2 RAOTIMION © 0:55 <3:0/ba8 Bob Burman.......... 4% c pe ee 14.17 14.00 18. 
Elapsed time........ 28.49 bry | 

Re RAE ovate D. Bruce-Brown....... 5 734. - ag RO ccs s 14.34 14.15 14. 
et | Elapsed time........ 29.0 au 

ee ss atae Bae OG EIN on nce ecacss 5 7% Lap. time........ 13.55 15.12 14. : 
: Elapsed time......... 43.00 ae 

ee ee ey Hughie Hughes....... 4.36 5 Lap time........ 14.32 28.3 . 

6 Jackson .....ccsses TRarry | Cade. . 2654 6s ene 5 5% Lap time........ 16.29 

———— 
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possibilities of medium-sized cars on a 
level course with banked turns. It is 
generally rumored today that the grand 
prize cars of unlimited eylinder capacity 
will not make much better time over this 
course on Thanksgiving day. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson in today’s 
race has been the victory of what might 
be designated stock.cars as compared with 
specially designed racing machines. Mul- 





BOB EVANS, E-M-F, SECOND IN TREDEMAN CUP 


ford’s car was not strictly stock in-that 
the cylinders were bored out 1% inch, mak- 
ing them 5% by 6 inches bore and stroke. 
The Rayfield carbureter used was fitted 
with an adjustment of the needle valve 
onto the steering column and two extra 
air inlets mounted on the intake and two 
exhaust valves. The Loziers are chain- 
driven-machines and have a pronounced rac- 
ing appearance, due to shrouding the radi- 
ator by continuing the hood forward beyond 
it and curving it in. The three Fiat cars 
which competed were all racing types, 


MOTOR AGE 


having intake and 
exhaust _ valves 
mountedinthe 
cylinder heads. An 
overhead camshaft 
is used and the 
valves and all actu- 
ating parts are en- 
tirely enclosed by a 
metal cover, thus al- 





lowing all the parts 
to operate in oil. 
They are chain- 
driven machines and 
are of the same 
type as competed in 
the grand prize last 
year but with re- 
duced bore to bring 
them under the 600 
cubic inch classifi- 
cation required by the rules of the race. 

Savannah lived up to its previous repu- 
tation in the manner of conducting the 
event and patroling the course. The sol- 
diers were out early and not a person was 
on the course from start to finish. 

The elimination story never is a pleas- 
ant one in connection with a road race and 
in this respect today’s race exacted a 
heavy toll in that six cars were eliminated. 
The causes of all of the eliminations have 
not been learned to date. The majority of 
the troubles were due to vibration. Bur- 














CUP RACE, WON BY RALPH MULFORD IN LOZIER 
68.56 $5.70 102.84 119.98 137.12 154.26 171.40 188.54 205.68 222.82 239.96 257.10 274.24 291.88 M-P.H. 
54.56 68.42 82.31 95.56 109.59. 123.39 187,24 151.02 164.43 179.43 193.24 208.07 222.19 236.00:6¢ 4.07 

6 68.42 82.31 95. 59. 123. 02 164. ; .24 208.07 222. .00: 0 
= 13.46° 13.49 13.25 14.02 13.41 13'45 13.38 13.41 15.00 13.41 14.43 14.12 13.41 os laa 
46 69.25 84.37 98.10 115.17 129.07 142.49 156.25 170.03 183.30 197.02 210.40 224.26 288.11:95 7 
13.43 15.39 15.12 18.33 17.07 13.50 13.42 13.36 13.38 13.27 13.32 13.88 13.46 13.45. HR: 
£4.55 71.27 85.33 99.85 113.81 127.17 141.03 163 .48 177.37 191.16 204.53 218.32 232.22 246.20:37 70.97 
00 16.32 14.06 14.02 18.56 13.46 13.46 22.45 13.49 13.39 13.37 13.39 13.50 13.58 
62.49 76.59 91.06 105.13 119.17 133.22 147.86 161.44 175.52 190.20 206.10 220.09 234.12 250.23:57 69.82 
04 14.10 14.07 14.07 14.04 14.05 14.14 14.08 14.08. 14.28 15.50 13.59 14.03 16.11 
O9.12 74.11 89.01 103.49 118.55 133.55 148.51 163 .44 178.31 193.06 207.45 224.08 239.35 254.25:88 68.71 
- 14.59 14.50 14.48 15.06 15.00° 14.56 14.53 14.47 14.35 14.39 16.23 15.27 14.50 

48 76.02 90.20 104.38 118.57 133.21 147.47 162.09 178.56 198.00 212.30 227.13 244.30 259.02: 
18.32 14.14 1418 14.18 14:19 14:24 14/26 14122 16.47 19.04 14.30 14.43 17.17 go — 
$5.06 81.17 97.22 118.24 129.28 145.46 161.54 178.02 196.21 212.29 228.38 244.38 244.46 262.00 

Of i6.11 16.05 16.02 16.04 16.18 15.08 16.09 18.19 16.08 16.09 16.08 
18.2 21 9.25 107.11 138.04 155.45 173.25 190.57 208 .41 226 32 248.34 266.27 

25 18.04 20.46 20.53 17.41 17.40 17.32 17.44 17.51 22.02 17.53 
ed 1.42 88.06 101.29 131.50 

7.13 15.85 16.24 13.23 30.21 
55.56 69.50 88.88 97.28 
ys 54 13.48 13.50 
96.49 71.03 85.2 
13.59 1514 1430 
63.23 
20.12 
— 

















HUGH HUGHES, MERCER, WINNER OF THE SAVANNAH TROPHY 


man in his Marmon had magneto trouble, 
it is said. Matson’s Fiat broke a radiator 
trunnion, Brown’s Fiat bent the rear 
axle and that lost a rear wheel, the Mercer 
had reported motor troubles No report 
was had of the Jackson. Patschke’s Mar- 
mon went out because of a disabled water 


_pump. 


Thirteen stops were made at the grand- 
stand pits for repairs, replacements and 
supplies during the running of the Van- 
derbilt cup race today. They follow: 

No. 15, Matson’s Fiat; lap 2, water, 
minute. : 

No. 4, Wishart’s Mercedes; gasoline and tire, 
time 2:10. 

No. 11, Parker’s Fiat; lap 4, tire, time 1 :26. 

No. 15, Matson’s Fiat ; water and tires. 

No. 10, DePalma’s Mercedes ; lap 5, water, 
gasoline and oil and tires. 

No. 7, Limberg’s Abbott; lap 6, gasoline and 
oil and gojusting carbureter air valve. 

Patschke’s eer water and gaso- 
line “can rear tire, time 1:21 
o. 8, Mulford’s Losier ; 
one and oil, time 1 :04. 
o. 3, Disbrow’s Po e; lap 11, gasoline, oil 

and left tire, time 1 :20. 

No. 9, Mitchell’s Abbott ; 
water and oil, time, 1 :37 

No. 1, Grant’s Lozier ; 
and oil. 

No. 1, Grant’s Lozier; lap 15, tire, time, 26 
seconds. 

No. 7, Limberg’s Abbott; lap 11, oil and 
water and oil line broken and carbureter air 
valve broken. 


These do not represent all of the stops, 
however, as there was a tire control on the 
back stretch and many cars stopped there 
to take on and put off tires as well as to 
make changes. 


time 1 


“lap 12, tire and 


lap 11, gasoline, 


‘lap 12, tire, gasoline 





PARKER IN THE FIAT 











LOUIS DISBROW IN CASE 


HE duel from start to. finish between 
Ralph Mulford and Ralph dePalma in 
the Vanderbilt was one that will long live in 
the minds of those who watcned the chang- 
ing conditions. In a word, dePalma took 
the lead in the race for the first four laps 
and then Mulford took it for the remaining 
thirteen. DePalma led Mulford by 1:10 
at the end of the fourth lap, which was 
changed to a Lozier by 53 seconds at the 
end of lap five, dePalma having to change 
tires on the course and stop at the grand- 
stand pits for 2 minutes while tires were 
put in the rack and oil and water taken on, 
the result being the Mulford had a lead of 
2:06 at the end of lap six. He increased 
it to 2:14 in lap 7 and at the end of lap 
8, with the race practically half over, 
Lozier had a lead of 5:19 and lap 9 saw 
the Lozier’s lead increased to 5:29. This 
was the greatest margin that separated 
the two at any point in the contest. 
Battle of Gladiators 
DePalma cut 4 seconds off of Mulford in 
lap 10 and lap 11 saw 2 more seconds cut 
off. It was a gallant chase that dePalma 
was putting up and an equally gallant 
race that Mulford was giving him. Three 
more seconds were cut off in lap 12 so that 
at the end of this circuit Mulford had a 
lead of 5:20. It was at the end of this 
lap that Mulford slowed down to change a 
left rear tire and take on gasoline and 
oil, losing all told 1:06. He lost more 
because the Savannah people were anxious 
to have him cross the tape so that his 
time for the distance might be taken. At 
this point he had covered 205 miles and 
the crowds wanted to know if he had 
beaten the speed at the recent Santa 
Monica race which was at a distance of 
202 miles. Mulford stopped at. his pit 
before crossing the tape, then crossed the 
tape so his time was taken and then 
backed up to the pit. It was dangerous 
work with so hot a pursuer. 
was that at the end of lap 13 he had a 
lead of but 3:47 on the Mercedes, which 
was being pushed hard, dePaima doing the 
lap in 13:27, which proved to be his third 
fastest in the race. 
At the end of lap 14 the lead of 3:47 
was cut to 3:38. Excitement was intense 


The result 


MOTOR AGE 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS IN THE SAVANNAH CHALLENGE cup 














mo. Gale Driver 

So.  MOOTORT  s0tsccs ohne oA. ROB. ss 

Bh EAT, ese Baa iad reese 

25. PAATIMNON » 55 20s ow ee Ji ERO ios ciccnsas 
ME DACP ORT s\n 53% ows Sen W. F. Barnes, Jr.... 
BONS OIE ~ard-s ins ose «bs on BUCRIee Sees eke 

220 DO) aS Ri ee Teme eS ose SK 

RE UO «charac, wipes nig ate SROBP OW. isc oiecatia ls o.c 


Bore 


Stroke 1 
17.14 3 
.. 48% 5 Elapsed time...... a - 
(OO sa 16.18 15 
-. 4 23-64 5 Elapsed time....... ne 
EMD UMNO s 25 cleo. 15.57 15. 
-. 423-64 5 Elapsed time....... tac. ae 
Lap time........... 16.21 15, 
43% 5 Elapsed time....... coe | Sa 
eg ears 16.22 14, 
-. 4% 5 Elapsed time....... a 
Bee UMS: 0556505 19.53 19, 
~. 4% 5 Elapsed time....... Bc. | 
EO CHS 5 i 5 oso 15.19 145. 
«. 4% 5 Elapsed time....... cee. ae 
Tap “time. css... 14.56 14, 








Vanderbilt a Mulford-De Palma Duel 


Lozier and Mercedes -Put Up 


Terrific Battle for the Old 


Trophy—Foreign Car Leads in Early Stages But Once in 
Lead American Holds First Place With Bulldog Tenacity 


at the end of lap 15 when Mulford had to 
stop to put a tire on the rack, which cost 
him 10 seconds. Taking on a tire meant 
that he had mad a change on the course 
and when the time was announced for this 
lap he had a lead of but 2:33 with two 
laps yet between him and victory. In 
spite of changing a tire on the course and 
stopping at the pit he made the lap in 
14:43. Laps sixteen and seventeen were 
anguishing processions. Everybody won- 
dered—wondered if the Lozier would have 


to change another tire and if so, the Mer- 
cedes would almost overtake it. At the 
end of lap sixteen there was 2:07 between 
the speed monsters at which time both 
were given the green flag by the starter, 
meaning one more lap to go. 

Throughout the entire last lap the grand- 
stand sat or stood spellbound. Nobody no- 
ticed the other passing cars, but all ears 
were strained to hear tae megaphone an- 
nouncements. As these told of the prog- 


ress of the two contenders the uncertainty 





HUGHES IN MERCER, TRAINING FOR THE RACES 








OFFICIAL RESULTS IN RACE FOR TIEDMAN 














No. Car Driver Bore Stroke : 1 
35 E-M-F..........00 gy a 1 ie nye 4 4% Elapsed time............ a 
LS ee eee 18.03 
i ile 5) ES a A RMopert -Mvans. «0.250 4 414 Blapsed time..........-. aa 
SIE URAC sais csi Uaiare se 18.41 
BR MEM on once voici Jack Tower............ 4 4% lapsed time............ ee 
a er 19.23 
Oh OSs. 6k Ga emeeen BAM HGQNCE £6655 000s Elapsed time............-- s+: 
RAO YE MINDUE CS 6 o's, o'554 4i0''¥0/0'0'0 0 20.18 
31 Abbott-Detroit..... DE TRODETUIB, ccSi sweets 4% 4y, Blapsed time..........-- ai 
a io geen FP 16.23 
32 Abbott-Detroit..... H. i. Hartman........ 4%, 4, Elapsed time..........-- a 
pe Ae 18.04 
———m> 
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RACE WHICH WAS WON BY HUGH HUGHES IN A MERCER 








3 4 5 6 8 9 19 11 12 13 M. POH. 
28 51.42 68.56 85.70 102.84 137.12 154.26 171.40 188.54 205.68 222.82 
19 45.28 60.16 75.07 89.54 119.36 135.11 150.22 165.20 180.23 195.37:22 68.34 
01 15.04 18.53 14.51 14.47 14.53 15.35 15.11 18.58 15.03 15.14 
29 46.41 61.54 77.06 92,21 122.49 138.07 153.29 170.41 186.19 201.41:49 
B20 .15.12 16.48. . 16.42 ~ -16,15 15.14 15.18 15.22 17.12 156.38 16.22 66.28 
8 47.383 63.10 78.42 94.08 124.07 140.50 156.38 172.27 188.35 204.42:93 
37S «15.385 = 15.37 = 15.32 = 15.26 15.30 15.48 15.48 15.49 16.08 16.07 65.30 
17 45.07 60.24 75.45 93.56 124.07 139.31 155.02 170.35 186.13 
) 55 14.50 15.17 15.21 18.11 14.11 15.24 15.31 15.33 
: 12 «68.3 77.23 96.02 130.03 167.51 188.26 207.4E:55 
49 18.56 18.45 18.2 34.01 18.58 (20.35 19.19 
) § 45.41 60.49 75.58 91.01 133.44 
) 09 15.138 15.08 15.09 15.03 27.37 
‘ 38 44.16 8959.23 
’ ? 
4 

















Running of the Great American Classic Sinaia 


Lap by Lap Story of the Fight for. the Vanderbilt at Savan- ae et ee en ee 
° . ‘ Mercedes made fourteen of the seventeen 
nah—How Mulford in Lozier Showed Way Home to Pick waite” “elke 


circuits under the 14-minute mark, which 
of Foreign Flock, Making a Sensational Average for Race ™™8 over 73.5 miles per hour. The ree: 
- ord of 13:14 is 78 miles per hour. The 
continued. Finaily the Lozier was an- last he came, tearing down the stretch as following were his laps: 13:14, 13:16, 
nounced as being in the home stretch; a he had done in the second lap when he 13:27, 13:32, 13:33, 13:33, 13:36, 13:38, 
few seconds later he was in the grand- made the record for the course. The crowd 13:38, 13:42, 13:43, 13:45, 13:46, amd 13:50. 
stand turn for the last time and then the knew he was defeated but had learned to He had three slow laps namely 5, 6 and 7 
checkered flag ended his part of the drama _ love his sportsmanship. They jumped to in 15:39, 15:12 and 17:07 seconds. 
amid deafening cheers. As the Mercedes’ their feet and greeted him as they had 
carried No. 10 and Lozier No 8, the Lozier greeted Mulford a couple of minutes be- 
had a minute lead and so everybody knew fore. When the official times were an- 
that to win dePaima had to get his Mer- nounced it was seen that the Lozier had 
eedes across the tape inside of that min- a margin of 2:11.28, it having gained 4 
ute. Seconds chased one another, finally seconds on the Mercedes in the last cireuit. 
but a few remained and no dePalma. At In analyzing the performances of the 


As compared with this the winning 
Lozier made thirteen laps under the 14- 
minute mark, the fastest one being the 
seventh in 13:25. Mulford showed remark- 
able regularity by doing four laps in 13:41 
each and three in 13:45 each and two in 
13:38-each. His slow laps due to tires and 
fuel were 8, 13, 16 and 15. 

Lap by Lap Story 

Lap 1—It was a whirlwind start, six of 
the fourteen starters setting out to do the 
distance under the 14-minute mark and 
they did it. Ralph dePalma, the favorite 
before the start, set the pace with a lap 
in 13:33 or 76.5 miles per hour and 
Patschke in the Marmon was close by in 
13:41 with Wishart in another Mercedes, 
the Mulford Lozier and the Matson Fiat 
close behind. It was a maguificent open- 
ing spectacle. 

Everybody wondered what the course 
would be and when the opening lap was 
so favorable everyone looked for the es- 
tablishing of new road race marks. Starter 
Wagner got them away at 30-second inter- 
vals and it was a long 7-minute wait from 
the time Matson left the tape until the 


n a 66 ae of 9? 
DE PALMA IN MERCEDES IN HOMESTRETCH SPRINT megaphone announced ‘‘car coming. 
' Down the stretch a white meteor flashed 



































towards the big grandstand turn and Grant 

CUP, WHICH WAS WON BY WITT IN AN E-M-F in No. 1 Lozier, first away, was first to 

cross the tape. Behind him came Burman 

ts aS ieee site anu sels ne ee raieaee = in his yellow Marmon, a literal streak. as 

743 «18.16 = «1744.—s«17.29—S «1.7.80 17.22 17.17 17.20 17.35 se Sty it flew down the black polished roadway. 

aid 36.53 = 4.48 = 72.83 = 90.16 108.01 125.46 144.37 162.25 = 180.12:34 57.06 || | Searcely had Burman passed the judges’ 
18.41 18.12 17.53 17.45 17.43 17.45 17.45 18.51 17.48 17.47 stand than the somber gray Wishart Mer- 
19.38 ios SRE TSHR SRE sas «MEMES. GT ®*OES* I] cedes took the curve in arrow-like fashion 
an 87.10 58:47 83.18 100.54 . 119.55 ' 139.25 157.31 180.36  201.07:50 51,18 and was gone. Disbrow in the Pope-Hum- 
20.18 18.57 19.07 25.01 17.36 19.01 19.30 18.06 23.05 Bho” mer was not 200 yards back of him. Then 
16.33 oH iets yo pe yt came a wait, seconds seemed minutes and 
a : ‘ minutes, hours. Eyes were strained into 

the bushes on the stretch where the black 

—. ribbon of road emerged from the foliage. 
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MAGNIFICENT STRETCH ON 


A wait and then a yellow flash and 
Patschke in his Marmon came and went. 
Another glance saw Mulford in his white 
Lozier and with white uniform chase Dis- 
brow. These five were ahead of the rest 
of the field. Then followed a wait. Every 
one was anxious. Presently the gray No. 
10 Mercedes of dePalma shot into the 
curve and was gone. Behind him came No. 
9 Jackson, the only time the grandstand 
was to get a sight of it. It withdrew in 
the second lap. 


Everybody looked for some of the red 


Fiats; they all started late, their numbers 
being 11, 14 and 15. Parker in No. 11 
came first. A blue Abbott was next. No. 
9, driven by Mitchell, and then came 15 
and 14 Fiats, Matson, driving 15, having 
passed his team mate on the opening lap. 
With all passed the grandstand the crowd 
settled down to witness the score boards 
and see how the struggle progressed. 


Lap 2—This was a Mercedes lap, with 
dePalma first, Wishart third and Pat- 
schke’s Marmon sandwiched between. Mul- 
ford was running in fourth place. This 
was a bad lap for Grant who lost a tire and 
dropped to tenth place. DePalma did the 
circuit in 13:14, which proved to be the 
fastest circuit of the race, a pace of 77.6 
miles per hour. Mulford put himself in 
fourth place in the opening lap and held 
it. Parker’s No. 11 Fiat was but .26 sec- 
onds back of him. These five, Mercedes, 
Marmon, Mercedes, Lozier and Fiat, al- 
ready were in a bunch by themselves in 
the lead. Back of them came another 
group made up of Burman in a Marmon, 
Brown in a Fiat and Hughes in a Mercer, 
Grant in Lozier already was having tire 
troubles and was 5% minutes behind dePal- 
ma. Back of him came the Abbotts. At 
this time there was 16 minutes between 
the first and last cars, with one car out, 
No. 5 Jackson. 

Lap 3—This lap saw the first big shuf- 
fling up and changing of positions among 
the speed kings. The first four leaders re- 
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WATERS ROAD AT SAVANNAH 








THEIR FASTEST LAPS 














VANDERBILT CUP 


No. Car Lap Time M.P.H. 
S—Lorier =... csc 7 13.25 76.6 
10—Mercedes ....... 2 13.14 77.6 
4—Mercedes ....... 3 13.35 75.6 
d—_Losier .. 0.60. eu 15 13.59 73.5 
Eg eer ee 13.57 73.6 
3—Pope ..:....20.6 5&9 14.14 72.1 
9—Abbott ......... 10 15.08 67.8 
TROT 665 os oo 3 17.27 58.9 
12—Marmon ........ : § 13.23 76.7 
2—Marmon ...... 3&6 13.48 74.4 
ee | ree roe 13.59 73.5 
ye | ree pA 13.55 73.8 
6—Mercer ......... 1 14.32 70.7 
5—Jackson .....++. 1 16.29 62.4 
SAVANNAH CUP 
22—Mercer ......... 4.47 69.6 
21—Marmon ...... 8&5 15.12 67.6 
25—-Marmon ........ 6 15.26 66.5 
24—Mercer ......... 8 14.11 72.4 
| ee rrre 5 18.39 55.0 
27—Mercer ......... 6 15.03 68.2 
ek eee ee 2 14.42 69.8 
TIEDEMAN CUP 
385—E-M-F ......... 8 17:17 59.5 
34—EH-M-F ......... 5 17.43 57.8 
3838—E-M-F ......... 9 17.43 57:8 
S6—Ford. 2... .secees 5 17.36 - 58.3 
31—-Abbott ......... 1 16.23 62.7 
82—Abbott .....6... 1 18.04 56.8 
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mained unchanged, namely, Mercedes, Mar- 
mon, Mercedes and Lozier, but here it 
ended. Burman pushed No. 2 Marmon to 
the front and took second place and Par- 
ker’s Fiat, which dropped from fifth to 
ninth. No. 15, Matson’s Fiat, stopped to 
take on water due to a leaky connection 
and so dropped to seventh place. Dis- 
brow established himself in eighth posi- 
tion with Parker and Grant below him. 
The two Abbotts were next, with Hughes 
in a Mercer last. No cars dropped out in 
this lap but the Mercer had troubles that 
brought about its withdrawai in the next 
circuit. 


Lap 4—The cars were stringing out in 
this lap. It was a foreign lap with the 
Mercedes first and second, dePalma in the 
lead and Wishart second, having nosed 
Patschke’s Marmon out, which dropped 
to sixth position. Mulford had gained 
third place and was only 1 second behind 
Wishart, the figures being: Wishart, 
54:55; Mulford, 54:56. But dePalma had 
the other Mercedes 1 minute 11 seconds in 
the lead. The cars were roughly in three 
groups, Disbrow, Grant and Matson in the 
second with the two Abbotts in the third. 

Lap 5—This lap was epoch-making as it 
saw the dislodgement of the European rep- 
resentatives, and the American car forged 
to front, Mulford’s Lozier taking dePal- 
ma’s place as leader, which he held to the 
end. But it was still worse for the Mer- 
cedes people as Wishart stopped for a tire 
change and lost 2 minutes, the new rim 
not fitting. This put him from second to 
fifth place and moved up Burman and 
Brown. Below this the order of affairs 
remained the same excepting that No. 15 
Fiatt dropped out because of a broken ra- 
diator trunnion. There were three cars out 
with but five laps covered. At this time 
Grant and Disbrow were having a pretty 
duel. They passed the grandstand not a 
length apart on the fourth lap. 

Lap 6—Changes came in this lap. Mul: 
ford’s Lozier held first place but dePalma 
dropped from second position to third, 
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Burman by fast driving having supplanted 
him with a margin of almost 1 minute, 
while Mulford had in turn a lead of 1 
minute on him. In fact, each of the four 
leaders,. Mulford, Burman, dePalma and 
Brown, were 1 minute apart. Wishart was 
fifth and 3 minutes behind the first group. 
Grant and Disbrow were still together, the 
latter leading by 46 seconds. They were 
both 8 minutes back of the leaders. One 
Abbott was 7 minutes back of them and 
the other 27 minutes back. As Bruce- 
Brown passed in his Fiat it was known 
that the rear axle was badly sprung, the 
wheel toeing out. The referee had issued 
instructions to stop him on the following 
lap, but this was unnecessary for soon a 
megaphone announcement told of his los- 
ing the left rear wheel on a turn, and he 
was out in the following lap. 

Lap 7—This was not an eventful lap. 
Bruce-Brown in the Fiat dropped out when 
in fourth place and so moved those below 
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LAP POSITIONS OF ALL CARS IN THE THREE RACES 
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LOUIS DISBROW IN POPE IN THE VANDERBILT 





RACES 


him up, putting Wishart’s Mercedes fourth, 
Patschke’s Marmon fifth and Parker’s 
Fiat sixth. Disbrow was seventh, Grant 
eighth and Abbotts ninth and last. 


Lap 8—This lap was disastrous to the 
American field in that Burman’s Marmon, 
which he had put in second place and only 
1, minute 7 seconds back of Mulford, went 
out because of magneto trouble. Wishart 
put his Mercedes from fourth into second 
place with dePalma in third, Parker fourth, 
Disbrow fifth and Grant sixth. Patschke 
dropped from fifth to eighth and went out 
in the following lap, the report being en- 
gine troubles. The contest was now re 
solving itself into a Lozier-Mercedes duel 
just as the Savannah race a few hours 
before became a Mercer-Marmon duel. 
Grant was well uv in his climb from tenth 
place, being now in sixth and as after 
events showed continued this upward 
march until in third position. 


Lap 9—This lap brought more American 
disaster, though not unexpected as Pat- 
schke, who had been long looked for, was 
declared out, leaving Mulford and Grant 
to uphold the American end of the race 
against the two Mercedes and Grant’s 
Fiat. By this time the cars had all set- 
tled down to a definite performance. The 
race was half over and there was little 
change in the order, which was Mulford, 
Wishart, dePalma, Disbrow, Grant, Par- 
ker and the two Abbotts. Disbrow and 
Grant had passed up, lowering Parker from 
fourth to sixth place. Six of the fourteen 
ears that started were out. There was 
50 minutes between the leading Lozier 
and No. 7 Abbott. Both of the Abbotts 
were much lower powered than the other 
ears, but they showed remarkable regu- 
larity, No. 9 doing particularly reliable 
work. 


Lap 10—There was only one change in 
this lap, this being Grant’s Lozier climb- 
ing into fourth and pushing the Disbrow 
Pope into fifth position. This was the end 
of a duel between these two cars that had 





HEMERY IN GRAND PRIX BENZ 


continued practically from the fourth lap. 
At this point Grant was gradually pulling 
away, his, lead being 11 seconds. At this 
part of the race Mulford was leading the 
two Mercedes by 4 and 5 minutes and 
Grant was 5 minutes back of them. Par- 
ker’s Fiat was 2 minutes behind Grant. 

Lap 11—This lap saw Wishart’s Mer- 
cedes drop from second to sixth place, 
putting dePalma in second, Grant third, 
Disbrow fourth and Parker fifth. Dis- 
brow had his troubles on the back stretch 
and he was 22:45 on the circuit, one of the 
longest of any of the leaders that finished. 
DePalma made the lap in 13:42 and Mul- 
ford in 13:45, both running very closely 
together. No. 9 Abbott was maintaining 
its place by going the circuit in 15:08, a 
pace of 68 miles per hour. 

Laps 12 and 13—Not a single change in 
the position of the contestants occurred in 
these laps. In lap twelve Mulford stopped 
1 minute 6 seconds to change a left rear 
shoe and take on gasoline and oil. Dis- 
brow stopped to change a left rear, losing 
1 minute 35 seconds. Wishart was travel- 
ing fast in these laps and was rapidly 
cutting down the lead that Grant in 
third place had on him. DePalma also 
was traveling very fast and, due to Mul- 
ford having to stop, had cut his 5-min- 
ute lead to about 2 minutes. This marked 
part of the grand struggle on the part of 
both dePalma and Wishart to dislodge the 
leading Lozier. The Lozier had 5 minutes 
on dePalma, 13 minutes on Wishart, 14 
minutes on Parkcr’s Fiat and 13 on Dis- 
brow. 

The finish—Laps fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen and seventcen can properly be con- 
sidered together because in lap fourteen 
Wishart climbed out of third place and from 
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CYRUS PATSCHKE IN HIS GRAND PRIX MARMON 


Running of Savannah Cup 


that to the end there was not a change 
in the positions of the eight cars that 
were running. This order was Mulford, 
dePalma, Wishart, Grant, Parker, Disbrow 
and Mitchell and Limberg ir Abbotts, As 
told in another place, the fight for first 
place was between dePalma and Mulford 
in these four laps. Mulford had to stop 
to change a tire on the back stretch and 
also to take a new casing on at the pits, 
this cutting his lead of 5 minutes to 2. 
But with only a couple of laps to go the 
handicap was too much for the Mercedes. 
Wishart was firm in third and Grant safe 
in fourth, having 4 minutes lead on Par- 
ker, who was fifth. Six cars finished the 
entire seventeen laps and the two Ab- 
botts were running at the finish. No. 9 fin- 
ished sixteen laps and No. 7 finished 14. 
Six cars dropped out of the race for one 
reason or another. 


LOUIS WAGNER IN 


HE race for the Savannah trophy was 

started this morning at 8 o’clock and 
was for a distance of 222.§2 miles or thir-' 
teen laps of the circuit. Seven cars started, 
three Mercers, two Marmons and two Case 
specials. Hughie Hughes, driving No. 22 
Mercer, won, going the 222.82 miles in 
195 minutes and 37 seconds or 68.34 miles 
per hour. Heinemann, driving a Marmon, 
was second, being 4 minutes behind the 
Mercer. Third place was won by Nik- 
rent in another Marmon. 

This race was a Mercer-Marmon duel 
from the fifth lap to the end. Up to the 
fifth lap Disbrow, driving the Case Special, 
led with Mercer’s second and Marmon’s 
third. Disbrow withdrew in the fifth 
lap, owing to motor troubles and this put 
the Hughes Mercer into the lead, which 
position it maintained until the end. 

The Mercer-Marmon duel was an inter- 
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DAWSON, OF MARMON TEAM, BEFORE HI 8S ACCIDENT 


E-M-F’s Tiedeman Victory 


esting one from start to finish. It was not 
a case of one Marmon contesting against 
one Mercer, but the three Mercers were 
waging war against the two Marmons 
with varying success, although Hughes 
never was headed. 

This race was started at 8 o’clock this 
morning with the ground white with 
frost, which made it cold during the first 
few laps. Disbrow started out to burn 
up the course and without doubt would 
have been an easy winner had his ear 
held up. He made his first lap 22 seconds 
faster than his nearest competitor; at the 
end of lap two ke had a 49 second lead 
on Barnes in a Mercer; in the third lap 
his lead was 51 seconds and in the fourth 
it was 54 over Hughes running second. 
Once the Case was out, the race was taken 
in hand by Hughes, who led from the fifth 
lap to the finish. While the Case was lead- 





ing, the Mercer was running second and 
third with the Marmon fourth and in lap 
five it was Mercer one, two and three, the 
drivers being Hughes, Barnes and Knipper. 

Lap six saw Knipper move to second 
place and Heinemann in No. 21 Marmon 
annex third position. Lap seven saw 
more Marmon gains in that Nikrent, driv- 
ing Marmon No. 25, pased Barnes in the 
Mercer. In lap eight it was Mercer, Mar- 
mon, Mercer, Marmon, Mercer. Lap nine 
saw the same order of running continue 
and Knipper ’s Mercer was taken out, the 
trouble not being known. In lap ten the 
order remained unchanged. Lap eleven 
saw the Barnes Mercer take second place 
away from Heinemann’s Marmon, which 
it held in lap twelve but lost in lap thir- 
teen, the last of the race, so that when 
it was over the order was Mercer, Marmon, 
Marmon, the Barnes Mercer not finishing. 





BENZ TEAM—HEMERY, BERGDOLL AND HEARNE 


BRUCE-BROWN IN GRAND PRIX FIAT 


ODAY’S race for the Tiedeman trophy, 

ten laps, 171.40 miles, was won by E-M-F 
machines that finished one, two and three, 
the only other car running at the finish 
being Kulick in the Ford. Two Abbott- 
Detroits were entered but one went out on 
the second lap and the other in the 
seventh. There were six starters and the 
race was started immediately after the 
Savannah, the first car in the Tiedeman 
starting 30 seconds after the last of the 
Savannah. The three E-M-F cars made a 
remarkable showing, all finishing within a 
3-minute zone. 


The winner, No 35, was driven by Frank 
Witt, made the 171.40 miles in 179 min- 
utes 19 seconds; No. 34, driven by Robert 
Evans, was second in 180 minutes 12 sec- 
onds, and No. 33 third in 181 minutes 33 
seconds. Kulick in the Ford covered the 


distance in 201 minutes 7 seconds. 


The fastest lap in the race was made by 
Mortimer Roberts in No. 31 Abbott being 
16:23 or 63 miles per hour. When Roberts 
dropped out in the seventh lap he was 7 
minutes in the lead, with the three E-M-Fs 
in second, third and fourth places. 


Hartman in No. 32 Abbott was put out 
early in the battle, being eliminated in the 
second lap when a valve rocker broke. His 
partner, Roberts, winner of the Aurora 
cup, was a factor as long as he was run- 
ning, but a cracked cylinder put an end to 
his aspirations at a time wken it looked as 
if he would cash. 

When it came to a race among the 
three E-M-F machines, No. 35 took the 
lead and maintained it, the other two not 
changing places. They all ran very con- 
sistently as an analysis of their lap times 
will show. 
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Racing Preparations 


A® one of the old war generals remarked that a campaign or 
certain battle was often won before the actual fighting began, 
so with a big road race, it is often won before the day of the race. 
Preparations of car and driver are the big factors in all forms of 
contests, and it is in this respect that the good judgment of many 
team managers appears. In the preparation for this week’s Van- 
derbilt cup race, which was what is known as a class C event, or 
non-stock race, the entrants were given much latitude in the prep- 
aration and perfecting of the cars, to do little things that were 
not permitted in a stock chassis race. The drivers, who had tried 
their cars out for a week or so, had got the carbureter adjust- 
ments perfected and many of them had actually soldered all of 
the adjustments so that it would be impossible for any helper or 
workman around the camp to interfere with the adjustment of 
them. Such precautions as these should be a good guard against 
troubles that have happened in times past, in which it was said 
that the cars had been tampered with by some parties who were 
perhaps enemies in disguise, and had been coached by other camps 
to do some little thing to upset the chances of their rivals. With 
the soldering precautions all such possibilities are eliminated. 
¥. sd 

NOTHER commendable precaution to take is that of safe- 

guarding certain parts of the car that might break and cause 
accidents. One of these is tying up the forward ends of the radius 
rods extending from the rear axle housing to the side members of 
the frame. In several races the attachment of these at the for- 
ward end has given way, allowing the rod to drop to the ground, 
the front end digging into the road and perhaps causing a fatal 
accident. A short leather strap around the rod and passing over 
the frame obviates such.dangers. In one or two touring cars, 
which have been developed in the racing business, such precautions 
as metal straps for this work are furnished as regular equipment. 


bd ad 


EARLY every car entrant in a non-stock event does not take 

any chances in the matter of ignition terminals working loose. 
It is customary to tape these where they connect with the spark 
plugs and also to support the cables at many points between the 
magneto and the plugs in order to take as much strain as possible 
off of them. Hand in hand with the abundant taping of ignition 
cables is that of taping all of the water connection pipes where 
they unite with the waterjackets or with the radiator. This is to 
avoid water leaks due to excessive vibration. Leaking water con- 
nections, while apparently very simple troubles, are often very se- 
rious ones. The little leak may give rise to heating of the motor 
which may be attributed to faulty carburation, lack of enough 
lubricant or a score of other troubles, and the driver may upset 
the generally well balanced condition of the motor parts by this 
searching for the trouble. The taping is a very easy solution. 


® x 


N the early days of racing the leaky gasoline line was a common 

source of trouble. Many racing teams used cars which as pleas- 
ure cars had the gasoline tank under the front seat, but when built 
into racing cars placed the tank over the rear axle, thus necessitat- 
ing a long gasoline line and also placing the tank where it was 
subject to greater vibration. This rear positioning of the tank not 
only called for heavier piping from the tank to the carbureter but 
also for a better supporting of the pipe. This has been attended 
to in the last few years. Today the feed pipes are heavier and 
they are often carried in a rubber tubing. 
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HERE is one respect in which present practice in road racing 

does not seem to be operating along a permanent improvement 
line and that is in the matter of springs. The springs are now 
generally wrapped from end to end but in addition two sets of 
shock absorbers are fitted; that is eight shock absorbers are fitted 
to the car. This can scarcely be looked upon as an improvement 
in the car suspension line. Many car makers fit shock absorbers as 
stock, but it will be a long time before the fitting of a double set 
will become stock. It would seem that some improvements should 
be made in the springs. It may be a little unfair to look for 
spring improvements in touring cars when they are expected to 
earry their loads at 50 to 60 miles per hour and the light racing 
cars are expected to make speeds of over 100 miles per hour. There 
are several of the foreign machines on which very short springs are 
used, springs specially intended for very high speeds, and with 
these only one set of shock absorbers is used. 


x x 
Vanderbilt Cup Lessons 


UCH of importance in the future of racing was impressed on 
not a few of the contenders in the Vanderbilt race, run on 
Monday of this week. The Vanderbilt was a free-for-all race for 
ears of under 600 cubic inches piston displacement. Because of 
this many new creations were entered, cars that never have been 
stock and in many cases the makers never intended that they would 
be stock. They are machines built solely for advertising purposes, 
machines specially designed for speed and to spread the name of 
the makers from one side of continent to the other as well as to 
herald them through several continents. As happened in the Van- 
derbilt race of last year, and as happened in a great many other 
races, these special creations were not winners and these cars that 
really showed up best were fairly close to stock products. 
od ® 
HE makers are coming more and more to the realization of the 
fact that endurance is a great factor in road racing and that 
the stock car is best and most reliable when it comes to endur- 
ance. Stock cars should be. If a maker, after having spent years 
in perfecting and getting all of the kinks out of certain models, has 
not a reliable car, then he is not building for the future but to get 
as much money as he can in the present. Building special racing ma- 
chines is very expensive because of what these machines cost, but 
it is also expensive in that the proportion of winnings in such 
machines is very slight. The victory of a stock car is more valu- 
able to a maker than a victory of a free-for-all non-stock machine. 
The public takes more interest in a car that it can buy and in a 
ear that many of that public actually own than in a car that they 
themselves know they cannot buy, and if they could buy them 
they would not be of any use to them. 


sd z 

N the three races—the Vanderbilt, the Savannah and the Tiede- 

man—there was not a single freak or special type of car that 
won. All of the winners were close to the stock liners and where 
they varied from stock the changes were in some few safety fac- 
tors and make of equipment and not in the features of car design. 
A few promotors are working against the stock.car idea. They 
think it is easy to get entries in non-stock events and they have 
convinced some of the makers that non-stock cars are better. Some 
of these makers who have weakened on the stock-car proposition are 
now getting back into line with it. Races are put on to sell car: 
and make business for the car builders and not as spectacles. 
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Statistics of the Tenth Olympia Show 


STATISTICAL HISTORY OF OLYMPIA SHOW 


Grand 
Olympia Palais 
—London— —Paris— 


Classification and analysis 1911 1910 1910 1908 
Light and héavy cars, open. 16 338 13 41 
Cars with detachable covers.207 190 1387 123 
Cars with permanent covers.147 168 200 154 


Total, IAFEO- CAIs. o0:40.06.0: 370 3891 350 318 
Voiturettes, 2 and 3-seaters. 88 64 51 45 
Racing cars and type....... » ae 4 18 
Three-wheeler and very small 

COPE 5s 6.00% d5200 Botte eeeeees S80 5 4 

Total, complete cars...... 460 458 410 385 
Chageim,.- Gil HIRO. soe cc ctcisc 125 1382 146 190 

Total, pleasure cars and 

GEE Show ik caGicbcescas 585 590 556 575 
Omnibuses, €tC........ceecee os bee i ee 
Vans, lorries, trade carts, etc. .. ... 38 
GPG WHA 668i be. bcdeiaaed 585 590 605 575 
Means of propulsion— 
GRSOIENS:. GEER 6 Ge ctis Mewicwes 580 579 598 566 
Gasoline and electricity..... .. coreg dre 5 
Wilectrieny -OBIP se sc Kes cece os , a 
po ER Soy: Poe 5 9 7 ae 
Gran WHGIBG 4. « d656d0r66 60 585 590 605 575 
Methods of driving— 
Propeller, cardan-shaft......569 572 533 456 
Chain, double and single.... 7 12 59 106 
WiGCtHISTey .octieccesscssotene as S tes 4 
Day ee ere ee eee 6 3 7 5 
BAG. a cuelbes ced Can ek wenn a 1 + 4 
Gear wheels or direct drive. 3 ... 2 aN 
Gra tik. sac cs eXeeees 585 590 605 575 
Countries of origin— 
Geet FPA 5 aesd heeds 271 294 19 4 
RE Sera re 174 185 508 480 
Li): gate e aeereern See Gere ep 33 29 31 £35 
OE SET E Pe rrr a 41 29 20 19 
res a 20 25 9 18 
pS ere re re 28 18 8 6 
eg ar ea Bee oe 9 7 6 11 
DN swt ein et ote 6 3 2 
OS rer reer ree 3 a 
SOM ide We wecccdwqsese we a rces 4 
Grawmd tele. . oss. 60% sets 585 590 605 575 


ONDON, Nov. 11—Statistics in connec- 

tion with the Olympia show always are 
interesting, but they are more so this year 
because of the importance of the English 
exhibition since there is no Paris salon. 
H. Hewitt Griffin, statistician for the Auto- 
ear, has just compiled his annual report, 
and he finds the tenth annual show to be 
much larger than its predecessors. There 
were 143 separate exhibits of cars or 
chassis. Out of the ninety-eight exhibit- 
ors in the main hall, eighty-three showed 
complete cars only, three chassis only and 
eighty both. In the annex there were 
forty-five exhibitors; thirty-three showed 
complete cars only; no one showed chassis 
only; twelve showed both. Last year there 
were 139 car and chassis exhibitors, ac- 
cording to the Autocar. 

Mr. Griffin reports a very slight gross 
increase in comparative values, though 
Great Britain is nearly $50,000 under last 
year, as is shown in an accompanying 
table. In another table he shows that this 
year’s average for car and chassis is 
$2,638.40, which is lower than some past 
years. There were nineteen English cars 
priced at over $4,850 each, their total 
value being $116,974. 

‘‘No fewer than forty-three of the two 
an’ three-seated cars were shown,’’ says 
Mr. Griffin. ‘‘The chain drive almost is 
most extinct, there being only one pleasure 
car fitted with double-chain drive. Six 
friction-drive cars also have chains, so, 
Strictly speaking, there were thirteen ve- 
hicies with chains, but not one of the 








COMPARATIVE VALUES OF CARS EXHIBITED IN OLYMPIA SHOWS 














No. of 1911 
Firms Country Cars Chassis Total 1910 1909 
eo ee $607,161.80 $85,999.20 693,162.00 859,946.50 710,515.30 
4 Seotiand ........ 32,398.00 6,305 .00 38,703.00 24,942.05 34,032.45 
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143 Total, 9 countries.1,323,652.30 222,207.65 
NUMBER AND AVERAGE VALUE OF CARS 


1,544,131.54 1,531,479.65 1,456,284.95 








Year 
1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 
WRT alae ast aleees $1,540,479.65 $1,456,294.85 $1,410,278.15 $1,690,734.25 $1,804,265.55 
ee. OF CORES SS... 532 560 576 
Average cost........ $ 2,599.60 $ 2,439.55 $ 2,648.10 $ 3,021.55 $ 3,312.55 

















regulation type. Yet in 1904 two-thirds 
of the cars at the show of that year had 
chain drive. In 1906 it was exactly one- 
third. Even 3 years ago more than 10.33 
per cent was recorded, and in the 1908 
Paris show 18.43 per cent.’’ 





ASKS FOR MAIS RECEIVER 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 25—Harold S. 
Block, Wheeling, W. Va., a stockholder, 
has brought suit in Marion county su- 
perior court asking receiver be appointed 








Coming Motor Events 


December 30-January 6—Show of Buffalo 
Automobile Trade Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

January 6-13—Twelfth annual show, pleas- 
ure car division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison Square garden, New York. 

January 6-20—Madison Square Garden 
aon New York City, Automobile Board of 

rade. 

January 10-17—Annual show, Motor and 
Accessories Manufacturers, Madison Square 
garden, New York. 

January 10-17—Annual show, National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, 
Grand Central palace, New York. 

January 13-19—Milwaukee show. 

January 13-27—Show of Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Association. 

January 15-20—Show at Toledo, O. 

January 15-20—Twelfth annual show, com- 
megcial division, Automobile Board of Trade, 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

very 18-20—Annual meeting Society of 
Automobile Engineers, New York. : 

January 22-27—Show at Providence, R. I. 

January 22-27—Show at Detroit, Mich. 

January 27-February 10—Eleventh annual 
show under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. 

February 1-7—Tentative dates for show at 
Washington, D. C. 

February 5-10—Annual show, Pleasure Car 
Exhibit, St. Louis. 

February 5-17—Show at St. Louis. 

February 12-17—Annual show, Commercial 
Car Exhibit, St. Louis. 

February 12-17—Show at Kansas City, Mo. 
— 14-17—Show at Grand Rapids, 

ch. 

February 17-24—Pittsburgh show, Pitts- 
burgh Auto Show Association. 

February 17-24—Show at Newark, N. J. 

February 17-24—Minneapolis show. 

February 19-24—Show at Hartford, Conn. 

February 19-24—Seventh annual show of 
Omaha Automobile Association, Omaha, Neb. 

February 21-28—Toronto show. 

February 20-28—Baitimore show. 

February 26-March 2—Second annual show 
of Elmira Automobile Club, Elmira, N. Y. 

March 2-9—Pleasure car show; Boston. 

March 4-9—Show at Des Moines, la. 

March 4-9—Show at Denver, Colo. 

March 13-20—Show of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Mechan- 
ics’ building, Boston. 


for. the Mais Motor Truck Co. He charges 
the company is insolvent and has indebted- 
ness of $144,000 and that the company lost 
the option on a building and real estate 
because it failed to pay $5,000 on or be- 
fore November 21. He says the company 
has much material on hand and that it 
would be to the best interests of the stock- 
holders to have the plant operated under 
court control. The company has been 
given permission by the court to finish 
six trucks before the hearing of the pe- 
tition for a receiver. 

Will H. Brown, president of the com- 
pany, says there is no occasion for a suit 
as the assets exceed the liabilities by 
$130,000. The company has a good busi- 
ness. Negotiations are under way for 
financing the company. In accordance with 
present needs, Mr. Brown says the suit 
was brought through pique and that block 
is a small stockholder. 





CUSTOMS REGULATIONS AMENDED 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 25—The secre- 
tary of the treasury has informed col- 


lectors of customs that the following ar- 
ticles of the customs regulations of 1908 


have been amended to read as follows: 


Article 595—Motor cars, motor cycles, etc., 
and accessories, of foreign origin imported into 
this country by the owners personally for 
bona fide touring purposes only, provided such 
owners are nonresidents of the United States, 
are entitled to free entry under bond for a 
— of 6 months; provided, however, that 
such owner shall present at the time of making 
entry a certificate from the United States con- 
sul at the port of exportation, based upon the 
sworn statement of the owner, to the effect 
that the said article is brought to this country 
for touring purposes only and that the same 
is not to be used for any commercial purposes 
or business pursuits whatsoever while in the 
United States. The articles enumerated may 
accompany the owner or arrive within 30 days 
before or after his arrival. 

Article 596—Motor cars, motor cycles, motor 
boats, etc., brought into this country by non- 
residents of the United States for the purpose 

racing or taking part in other specific con- 
tests are entitled to free entry under bond for 
a stay of not exceeding 6 months, but cannot 
be admitted hereunder for display in shows or 
exhibitions of any kind, nor for any commer- 
cial or trade purposes whatsoever. Such pur- 
pose shall be evidenced by the oath of the 
owner or his agent made before the United 
States consul at the port of exportation and by 
= certified, and presented at the time of 
entry. 
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ONDON, Nov. 17—With the rousing 
ery ‘‘What’s the matter with Cross- 
ley?’’ and the equally rousing reply 
‘‘They’re all right,’’ the English portion 
of the Society of Automobile Engineers’ 
trip to Europe came to a close at Man- 
chester. For 11 days the visitors from 
across the Atlantic had been received by 
British manufacturers with a degree of 
cordiality and an infinity of attention it is 
difficult to convey in words. The English- 
men were not satisfied to throw open their 
factories and allow the visitors to wan- 
der through; in every case the heads of 
the establishments and the most compe- 
tent of the engineers placed themselves 
at the disposition of the strangers, ready 
to answer every question—and questions, 
pertinent and impertinent, were not lack- 
ing—which might be put to them. But 
this was not all, for instead of allowing 
the visiting engineers to depart satisfied 
and grateful for what they had seen, they 
were dined, wined and entertained in a 
royal manner. When the hour of the 
visit did not correspond with a meal time, 
light refreshments were provided; and 
whenever distances had to be covered be- 
tween works and the railroad stations, 
ears’ were always available. There was 
no slobberly sentiment; indeed the visi- 
tors were often informed that they were 
invaders and competitors, or likely to be- 
come competitors; but everywhere there 
was whole-hearted cordiality and _ hospi- 
tality of such a nature that it will be 
difficult for the Society of Automobile 
Engineers to repay the debt when their 
confreres of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers return the visit next year. 
Visit to Wolverhampton 
Wolverhampton stands out as the home 
of the Sunbeam Motor Car Co., one of the 
older cycle concerns which has turned its 
attention to motor car construction. Un- 


like some of the others, the two services. 


have been kept quite distinct, the cycles 
being in one factory and the motor cars 
in another. The medium-priced car is pro- 
duced, the output being about 1,200 an- 
nually, comprising four and six-cylinder 
models, with evidences of a big increase 
in the near future, judging from the large 
amount of American machine tools being 
put down. Although showing many evi- 
dences of French influence, the chief en- 
gineer of the factory having had Freneh 
training, it was noted that on all models 
5 and 7 bearing crankshafts were em- 
ployed, though the Continental tendency 
is towards 2 and 3 bearings shafts for 
smaller motors. Sunbeam is one of the 
English firms having adopted chain-driven 
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Americans Inspect Many English Plants 


After a Round of Entertainments Yankees Finish Visit in United Kingdom—Engineers Study 
Workings of Du Cros Taxicab System, Visit Brooklands Track and 


Meet Prominent British Manufacturers and Designers 


By W. F. Bradley 








camshaft and abandoned the worm drive 
to the rear axle after 1 year’s experi- 
ence of it. The explanation given is that 
the worm entails a loss of power and that 
the bevel, by improved methods of con- 
struction, and particularly by reason of 
the process of hardening, can be made 
equally as silent as the worm. 

Inspect Renold Chain Plant 

Chains were the topic of discussion at 
the factory of Hans Renold, Ltd., Man- 
chester, and in view of the close atten- 
tion now being paid to this method of 
driving camshafts, magneto and pump 
shafts, and in some cases the lay shaft in 
gearboxes, the subject was one of consid- 
erable importance. In the absence of 
Hans Renold, the founder of the firm, the 
visitors were received by his son, Charles 
S. Renold, who gave a brief history of the 
development of his concern, and of the 
chain industry in general, and then threw 
his factory open. Specializing on one ar- 
ticle, the factory lends itself particularly 
to a neat layout, but quite apart from the 
standpoint of the motor car engineer, it 
has much to interest all concerned in fac- 
tory management. A large amount of the 
machinery had been designed and built 
by the company for its own personal use; 
indeed, the only outside tools were a 
small number of Brown & Sharpe cutters. 
Of the factories visited it was the one in 
which automatic machinery had been de- 
veloped to the highest degree, and the 
only one in which the use of the file was 
unknown. 

An interesting feature was the use of 
silent chains for driving a very large por- 
tion of the factory machinery, belts only 
being used where it was necessary to have 
variable ratios with different sized pul- 
leys. Bicycle chains, silent chains for the 
accessories of the motor car engine, 
heavy driving chains, chains for general 
transmission and wood-cutting ~ chains 
formed the output, with a staff of 1,000 
people on a day shift and a smaller num- 
ber on a night shift. In view of the grow- 
ing use of chain drive for motor car 
work, it is evident that the firm will have 
to make considerable developments at an 
early date; indeed, arrangements have al- 
ready been made in this direction. When 
enough ideas had been absorbed to estab- 
lish a chain factory, a move was made to 
the Midland hotel, where a luncheon was 
offered in honor of the American visitors 
with Charles 8. Renold in the chair. 

The Society of Automobile Engineers 
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enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first Americans to visit the Crossley 
Gas Engine and Motor Works at Man: 
chester. The policy has always been to 
keep the doors closed to both natives and 
foreigners. Thanks, however, to the kind 
efforts of W. L. Letts, the gates were 
thrown wide open and old glory waved 
proudly side by side with the union jack 
on the arrival of the party. There are 
two distinct factories, one of compara- 
tively recent origin, devoted to motor car 
construction, and another dating back 
about forty years, given over to the man- 
ufacture of stationary engines. The vis- 
itors were shown through both under the 
guidance of James O’Hamlon, Mr. Letts 
and other officials. Lack of time made the 
visit an unusually hurried one, although 
the importance and completeness of the 
gas engine works—the largest in England 
—warranted a more detailed inspection. 

Practically every size of gas engine is 
produced, although the smaller dimensions 
predominate, and attention is now being 
paid to the construction of Diesel -en- 
gines, the first of this type to be built by 
Crossley being on view on the occasion of 
the visit. The method of automatically 
treating big piston rings attracted much 
attention. The rings were cut out in the 
usual way, with the same thickness of 
metal throughout, then the inner circum- 
ference mechanically tapped with a ham- 
mer which delivered light blows near the 
split and increased the force as this point 
was departed from. As a hand operation 
this process is common, but it is not gen- 
erally known as an automatic piece of 
work. 
London Taxicab System 

How London secures the best cab service 
in the world at a lower price than any 
other city was revealed in a visit which 
the members of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers made to the depot of W. & G. Du 
Cros, Ltd. London possesses between 7,000 
and 8,000 motor cabs plying for hire at the 
uniform rate of 16 cents for the first mile 
and 4 cents for each additionai 14 mile. The 
cabs themselves possess no unusual fea- 
tures, for they are of various makes, the 
French article predominating, and have 
either two or four cylinders developing 
8 to 15 horsepower. The secret of their 
successful service is to be found in the 
organization developed -by the operating 
companies, and among them the one se- 
lected for inspection is probably the best. 

W. & G. Du Cros operate 1,200 cabs, 
and always have 1,050 in use, the re- 
mainder being in the depot for overhauls 
‘and repairs. Napier has supplied 800 of 
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the chassis, and Panhard 400, all being 
four-cylinder models of practically 80 by 
120 millimeter bore and stroke. The or- 
ganization is such that the cabs are in 
service every day. There is one driver 
per cab, the system of double shifts hav- 
ing found to be unsatisfactory, and each 
driver must keep his cab out 12 hours 
per day. Payment is made on the basis 
of 25 per cent of the net takings, the 
driver buying his gasoline from the com- 
pany at cost price: 18 to 20 cents per gal- 
lon, and being provided free with every- 
thing else necessary for running. 


Keeping Cabs In Service 

It is the company’s task to so organize 
its depots that no cab shall be kept off 
the street except for the periodical over- 
hauls. It was explained to the visitors 
how, after coming in at night, every cab 
was got ready for the road the next morn- 
ing, no matter what its condition after a 
hard day’s work punctuated with acci- 
dents. Only a complete wreckage of the cab 
would necessitate its stoppage in the de- 
pot for more than one night. In addition 
to washing, inflating tires, filling tanks, 
oiling, touching up paintwork, etc., there 
was such an organization that such seri- 
ous accidents as the breakage of the crank- 
age hangers, the rupture of the differen- 
tial, or the changing of the gearbox, could 
be carried out between midnight and 10 
o’elock the next morning. : 

The company buys its own tires, of 815 
by 105 millimeters section, and by a sys- 
temized method of nightly examination 
and repair whenever necessary can get a 
much higher average in the hands of rough 
drivers than is possible by many private 
car owners. Two steel-studded tires are 
used, one on the rear, and the other on 
the opposite front wheel. To avoid the 


city water rates, artesian wells have been 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS VISIT THE WORKS OF THE DAIMLER COMPANY 


bored and tanks erected capable of con- 
taining 100,000 gallons of water. Gaso- 
line is bought in huge quantities and 
stored in underground tanks; big con- 
tracts are placed for tires; rags are 
washed and rewashed in the company’s 
own laundry until they no longer are fit 
for use; all spare parts necessary are man- 
ufactured on the premises; wheels are con- 
structed; bodies are made, upholstered and 
painted, and the annual overhaul required 
under the police regulations, and calling 
for the putting of the car in condition 
equal to new, is also done in the depot. 
In fact, the organization is such that it 
would be possible, if desired, to build 
complete cars. 

It was difficult for the visitors to un- 
derstand how the cabs could be made to 
earn a profit at the low rates in force. 
Yet the balance sheet shows that the 
leading companies can pay a dividend. 
Their task is not made easier by the police 
regulations. Before being put into serv- 
ice, every cab must pass a strict examina- 
tion, the points inquired into being quiet 
operation, turning area, freedom from dan- 
ger of fire—the magneto and carbureter 
must be on opposite sides—and the gen- 
eral condition of the bodywork. Not only 
is this standard insisted on when the car 
goes into use, but the license is not re- 
newed at the end of the year unless the 
standard is maintained. Drivers must 
pass a searching examination into their 
knowledge of London. This is an addi- 
tional drag on the companies, for it cre- 
ates an artificial dearth of drivers, and 
makes it impossible to replace the man in 
ease of labor disputes. Each cab travels 
60 to 80 miles a day, two-thirds of this 
distance being on paying trips. The mini- 
mum earnings are $8 per day, of which 
amount the driver will keep $2. Deprecia- 






tion is based on a period of 7 years, and 
according to the engineer in charge the 
eabs which already have been in service 
3% years are in every respect equal to 
new. The cabs cost from $1,500 to $1,700 
complete. The recording instrument is 
not included in the amount, this being 
rented from the taximeter manufacturing 
companies and kept in repair by them on a 
yearly contract. 
Banquet at the Trocadero 

One hundred and forty persons, about 
forty of whom were members of the So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers, united at 
the Trocadero restaurant, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, for the banquet given by the Institu- 
tion of Automobile Engineers in honor of 
the visit of the Americans. The chair 
was occupied by L. A. Legros, M. Inst. 
C, E., and president of the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers. After the toasts 
of the king and the president of the 
United States had been cordially honored, 
F. W. Lanchester proposed the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, and H. F. Donald- 
son replied. The Institution of Automo- 
bile Engineers was proposed by Howard 
E. Coffin and replied to by Dr. H. S. Hele- 
Shaw. ‘‘Our Guests’’ was proposed by 
T. E. Browne and replied to by Edward 
B. Ellington and Sir George Gibb. The 
gathering, which was unique by reason 
of the uniting of all the leading English 
engineers and a very representative num- 
ber of American engineers, was marked 
by the greatest cordiality throughout. 
Take Ride in Fords 

Typical London.November weather pre- 
vailed when at 11 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing about twenty Ford cars called at the 
headquarters to carry the entire party to 
Brooklands motordrome, about 20 miles 
out of town. The showers, however, were 
unable to dampen the spirits of the party, 
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and even the arresting of C. H. Foster, 
president and general manager of the 
Gabriel Horn Co., and a couple of the 
Ford drivers, for exceeding the speed 
limit, only served to add interest to the 
run. Over these perfectly surfaced 
waterproofed roads, in many cases with 
no indication of danger in sight, it was 
difficult to hold down exactly to the legal 
limit. 

Lunch was taken at the Hut, Wisley, 
a typical English hostelry on the London 
to Portsmouth road, and in the afternoon 
the run was continued to the track, where 
a couple of hours were spent in racing 
over the cement surfaced speedway, climb- 
ing the 25 per- cent test hill, and examin- 
ing the unique timing apparatus. Owing 
to the weather conditions it was impos- 
sible for any aeroplanes to venture out. 

After 6 days in London, practically the 
entire party moved northward to Coven- 
try, a town which may very accurately 
be described as the Detroit of Great Brit- 
ain, for it is here that about three-quar- 
ters of the English factories are situated. 
A number of cars being in waiting, the 
visitors were taken direct to the Humber 
factory, and after presentation to the gen- 
eral manager, H. G. Burford, were shown 
through the works. Originally devoted to 
bicycle construction, the Humber factory 
now produces motor cars, motor cycles and 
bicycles, the number of cars produced be- 
ing about 2,000 per year, and the number 
of motor bicycles 4,000 to 5,000 a year, 
and a staff of 3,000 men employed. The 
buildings and plant are entirely modern, 
all the shops being on one floor, with 
north windows to the roof, and the cars 
passed through from one building to the 
other from the time of erection to the 
completely finished article. 

Mechanics Young Men 

The high standard of factory manage- 
ment, and the comparative youthfulness 
of the heads of important departments, 
came as a surpise to some of the members 
of the party, who had expected to find 
other conditions. The prodigality of labor, 
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compared with American methods, was 
noted, but was readily understood in view 
of the lower rates of wages paid. Among 
the features which attracted attention 
were the water brake for engine testing, 
and the use of a chain for driving the 
eamshaft of the Humber motors. It was 
explained that the practice was to use a 
Coventry chain which had been run in 
on a jig for a fortnight without a stop, 
this being equal to road service of 10,000 
miles. There would be a stretch of 1/16 
inch on the length of the chain, but after 
this treatment no further stretch would 
take place, and no provision for taking up 
slack was provided on the motor. 

Not eontent witk showing the entire 
party through the factory, and taking 
them to and from the works in private 
ears, the Humber company entertained the 
American engineers to lunch at the King’s 
Head hotel, under the chairmanship of 
D. F. Basden, president: of the company; 
supported by Ballin Hinde, vice-president, 
and H. G. Burford, general manager. On 
the afternoon of the same day a visit 
was made to the works of Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd., one of the largest machine tool 
makers in England. 

The greater portion of the second day’s 
visit to Coventry was spent at the Daim- 
ler company’s factory, the first one in 
Britain to be devoted exclusively to motor 
ear construction, and at present the largest 
in England, the output being about 3,200 
cars a year, and the entire staff number- 
ing nearly 5,000 men. As is generally 
known, the Daimler company of Coventry 
produces Knight motors to the entire ex- 
clusion of the poppet-valve type, the mo- 
ters being built for its own cars and for 
several other firms holding the Knight 
license but not yet in a position to pro- 
duce sleeve-valve motors. 

The works are most complete, every- 
thing in connection with the car, with the 
exception of tires and the magneto, being 
produced on the premises. No pains were 
taken to make the visit a profitable one, 
even the research department ‘and the 
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laboratories being thrown open to the vis- 
itors and every facility afforded for ob- 
taining information. Three large Diesel 
motors, used for generating current, at- 
tracted particular attention, as did also 
a gasoline-electric bus with two Knight 
motors, one on each side of the frame, 
with separate drive to each rear wheel. 
This is a type of bus which was prepared 
for service on the London streets, but 
owing to patent disputes with the London 
General Omnibus Co. had never been put 
into service. One of the buses was got 
ready on the arrival of the party, and was 
used for carrying the visitors to and from 
the works. Close attention was also paid 
to the heavy vehicle section of the com- 
pany, a number of tractors and Renard 
road trains for service in the Argentine 
being an important feature. 

Hospitable at Birmingham 

For the second time the visitors were 
entertained to luncheon, the hosts on this 
occasion being the Daimler company, rep- 
resented by Percy Martin, vice-president, 
in the chair, supported my E. M. C. In- 
stone, the business manager, and by 
Charles Y. Knight. In replying to the 
toast of ‘‘The Guests,’’ proposed by 
Charles Y. Knight, H. F. Donaldson echoed 
the sentiments of the whole party when he 
declared that they had considered London 
the apex of cordiality, for they had been 
received as cousins; but at Coventry they 
had been welcomed as brothers. There had 
been no need to exercise the functions 
of a peeping Tom, for everything had 
been thrown open to them. 

A busy afternoon was occupied in visit- 
ing the wire wheel factory of the Rudge- 
Whitworth Co., where sets of wire ‘and 
wood wheels were tested to destruction, 
examining the plant of the Coventry Chain 
Co., maker of most of the chains now used 
for driving camshafts, and in a run 
through Warwick, Kenilworth, and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in Daimler cars supplied by 
Charles Y. Knight. One of the cars was 
the first six-cylinder Stoddard-Dayton 
Knight model, rated at 48 horsepower, 
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COFFIN TRIES TO PHOTOGRAPH ENGLISH RAINBOW 


and was driven on the trip by Mr. Knight 
himself. 

Birmingham tried to out-do Coventry 
in the matter of hospitality. When the 
members of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers arrived at the works of the 
Wolseley Tool and Motor Co. they found 
the stars and stripes flying side by side 
with the union jack and an open house and 
a glad welcome within. In size the Wolse- 
ley works rank second in England, the 
staff number about 3,500, and the average 
output being forty to fifty cars a week. 
The trade is high class throughout, while 
the factories are practically self-supplying, 
everything being constructed on the prem- 
ises with the exception of tires and mag- 
netos. The company has its own iron and 
aluminum foundries, has its frames made 
in an outside shop under its own manage- 
ment, and builds practically all its own 
bodies. 

Daimler Company Entertains 

Very close attention was paid by the 
visitors to the cutting of worm gears for 
final drive, the Wolseley company using 
the worm for its 12- and 16-horsepower 
models, and bevel gears for all the larger 
types. 
was equal on the two types, and that they 
had been able to make the bevel just as 
silent in action as the worm; this was due 
in a large measure to the method of hard- 
ening each tooth of the crown bevel wheel 
separately under an oxy-acetylene flame. 
Each wheel is mounted in a bath so that 
it can be revolved, and the tooth just on 
the surface of the water operated upon 
with the flame. It is declared that by 
this method all possibility of distortion 
of the bevel wheel 1s removed. The new 
case-hardening rooms with their pyrome- 
ters going direct to the laboratory, thus 
removing all responsibility for the tem- 
perature from the workmen, were exam- 
ined with interest. 

Quality Sought For 

All members were struck with the enor- 
mous care taken to assure a high quality 
of work. There are traveling inspectors 


It was declared that the efficiency - 


in all the shops, and in addition a special 
staff of examiners in an isolated portion 
of the factory, who examine and pass all 
piece work. It is made impossible for 
there to be any communication between 
piece workers and inspectors. The bench 
tests of the motors are carried out in the 
usual way and as soon as a motor is passed 
as satisfactory it is torn down, examined, 
and washed piece by piece under a power- 
ful jet of kerosene. Each chassis is taken 
on the road by three different testers, all 
of whom must fill in a very detailed re- 
port. covering practically every portion of 
the mechanism, and stating the road and 
weather conditions under which the tests 
were carried out. When the car has been 
declared satisfactory it is again pulled 
down, examined for traces of wear, and 
finally assembled. 


Although building in series, the factory 
pays close attention to individual require- 
ments in the matter of the body and fit- 
tings. This is done under a fixed catalog 
price scheme; thus, although a standard 
type of car is presented to the public, the 
individual requirements of the owner can 
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be carried out in a very large degree with- 
out any extra cost. As examples, wood or 
wire wheels can be fitted; every. individual 
owner and his passengers can be meas- 
ured for seats, a special measuring chair 
being kept at the factory and in the 
hands of the leading dealers for this pur- 
pose; color requirements can be met, and 
a number of minor matters which may ap- 
peal to the individual may be incorporated 
without extra charge. 

After the visit to the factory the ofii- 
cial of the Wolseley company entertained 
the visitors to luncheon at the Grand hotel, 
Birmingham, the president on the occa- 
sion being Mr. MacCormack, general man- 
ager of the company, supported by Max 
R. Lawrence, works manager, and Mr. 
Royce. Birmingham being on the edge 
of the Shakespeare country, a number of 
ears were kindly placed at the disposition 
of the visitors for a run to Warwick, Ken- 
ilworth and Stratford-on-Avon. 

A fitting official opening to the Euro- 
pean trip of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers was the joint meeting with the 
members of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers, at Storey’s Gate, St. James’s 
Park, London, under the chairmanship of 
L. A. Legros, M. I. Mech. E., president of 
the institution. On this occasion Howard 
EK. Coffin read a paper on ‘‘Chassis De- 
sign,’’ which was published in part in the 
last issue of Motor Age. 

Discussion of Coffin Paper 

The discussion which followed the Coffin 
paper was of a varied nature. As Secre- 
tary Coker F. Clarkson expressed it: ‘‘It 
was like old Mother Hubbard’s gown; it 
went all round the subject without touch- 
ing it at any point.’’ In the course of 
the remarks it was elicited that whereas 
the average privately-owned American car 
would not cover more than 5,009 miles a 
year, the average European driver covered 
a distance of 12,000 miles every year. 

Piloted by L. A. Legros, president of the 
Institution of Aumobile Engineers, a 
small number of the visitors went to the 
South Kensington museum. The trip 
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proved far more intéresting than was an- 
ticipated, for in addition to a very com- 
prehensive exhibit of models relating to 
railroads, steamships, mining and general 
engineering, the bicycle and motor car 
industries were depicted from the time of 
the hobby horse up to Charles Y. Knight’s 
motor, built by the Daimler company. The 
exhibition also comprised two of the earli- 
est motor cars to be employed in England: 
a twin-cylinder Panhard, built in 1893, and 
a Benz, produced in 1900. 

Look at Hele-Shaw Transmission 


Most of the members who visited the 
South Kensington museum were taken out 
to this place on an Albion truck fitted 
with Dr. Hele-Shaw’s hydraulic transmis- 
sion. The demonstration was an interest- 
ing one, the truck proving itself remark- 
ably responsive to the single-lever control, 
moving ahead or astern at any speeds from 
1 to 15 miles an hour, and being stopped 
and started with remarkable facility. Dr. 
Hele-Shaw claims an efficiency of 89 to 90 
per cent, and declares that there is no 
heating and practically no leakage. 

There was direct interest in the work of 
the London General Omnibus Co., con- 
sequently a‘ large party boarded the pri- 
vate buses which called at the St. Ermin’s 
hotel by the courtesy of Mr. Iden, chief 
engineer of the company. A visit was 
first paid to one of the depots, after a 
long run through West London, and was 
followed by an inspection of the com- 
pany ’s factory at Walthamstow. The com- 
pany controls a fleet of 1,500 motor buses, 
representing 90 per cent of London’s total, 
and after using vehicles constructed in 
practically every reputable motor car fac- 
tory in Europe recently, came to the deci- 
sion that best service could be obtained 
by building its omnibuses in its own shops. 
The outcome is the B-type of bus, which 
is the embodimert of the experience 
gained with the various manufacturers’ 
vehicles. In no city in the world are the 
conditions more arduous than in London; 
for prior to putting any vehicle on the 
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streets it must respond to the 390 points of 
the rigorous police regulations. The buses 
are four-cylinder models of 110 by 140- 
millimeter bore and stroke, valves on oppo- 
site sides, magneto ignition, thermo-syphon 
cooling, with plain tube radiator in front, 
circulating oil system, with troughs for the 
connecting rod ends, and plain bearings 
throughout the motor. A _ chain-driven 
gearbox is now used with final drive by 
propellershaft and bevel gearing, there be- 
ing neither torque nor radius rods. 
Police Are Strict 

The chain-driven gearbox and bevel 
gearing have been adopted to meet the 
police requirements in the matter of 
silence. The company’s experience has 
been that the same amount of service can 
be got out of spur pinions in the gearbox, 
but there is not the same degree of silence 
when running on the low gears; further, 
the changing of gears is easier, after a 
few hundred miles on the road, than with 
the use of meshing pinions. The gear 
ratio of the buses is at present 8% to 1, 
this having been adopted in order to pass 
the police examination on the hills. It 





FINE PIECE OF ROAD ON WAY TO BROOKLANDS 





is a rather low ratio and is giving more 
trouble with the worm than when the 
previous ratio of 74% to 1 was used. 

Oil dripping is forbidden in London, 
consequently the buses carry a sheet-metal 
pan suspended just below the gearbox, and 
catches whatever oil may leak out of the 
motor by a pan cast with the base of the 
crankchamber. This latter is found to 
give better service than an independent 
pan, for it is impossible for it to rattle, 
and it is one organ less to dismount in case 
of inspection. 

Most of the drivers are old horsemen, 
who have to be encouraged not to meddle 
with the mechanism. In order to put temp- 
tation out of their way, the magneto is 
carried within an aluminum housing 
secured by a stout padlock, and the carbu- 
reter is sealed so that it is impossible to 
dismount any portion of it. The immunity 
from trouble is shown by the fact that 
in the depot visited the 130 buses had 
covered a distance of 94,000 miles with 
only nine involuntary stops, and in these 
were included such. trifles as accidental 
closing down of the gasoline flow, fouling 
of plugs, ete. The gasoline consumption 
worked out at 8.8 miles per gallon for 
buses weighing 6 tons fully loaded, while 
the oil consumption was 316 miles per gal- 
lon. Rubber tires are paid for on a mileage 
basis of 31% cents per mile per set, the 
average life of the tires being 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. In view of the method of 
payment, however, no particular emphasis 
was laid on long life for tires. 

Steel Bus Wheels Favored 


After a long experience with wood 
wheels, the Londen General Omnibus Co. 
has decided that steel wheels are best for 
their purpose; the type adopted was only 
arrived at, however, after considerable 
experimenting, the straight spoke wheels 
proving so brittle that according to the 
engineer ‘‘they snapped like carrots.’’ 

The greatest mechanical difficulty at 
present appears to be with springs, which 
are supplied by various home and foreign 
firms and are all equally unsatisfactory. 
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Mechanical Features of Olympia Show 


ONDON, Nov. 17—Herewith are more 
of the clever mechanical ideas at the 


Olympia show, some of which were de- ° 


scribed in the previous issue of Motor 
Age: 

The attachment of such a device as the 
sketch, Fig. 1, shows is not novel, at the 
same time its advantages from the point 
of view of the driver’s comfort are consid- 





FIG. 1—CROSSLEY ADJUSTABLE PEDAL 


erable, and it is not easy to see why the 
adjustable pedal plate is not more in use 


than it is. It is fitted on Crossley cars. 
Fitzall Wrench 
In the Fitzall wrench, Fig. 2, the 


adjustment is obtained by no screw or cam 
action, but by a quickly manipulated 





FIG. 2—FITZALL WRENCH 


wedge shown at A. The tendency in pull- 
ing up a nut being to force the wedge 
into the retaining hood and hence in close 
contract with the spanner shank. While 
there is quick adjustment, therefore, there 
is small chance of slipping. 
Aberdonia Flexible Coupling 

The Aberdonia flexible coupling, Fig. 
3, which occurs between clutch and gear 








FIG. 4—ABERDONIA FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


box, consists of a damb-bell-shaped part 
having flat ends which engage in slots 
eut in pins, which latter permit movement 


By J. S. Critchley 








in one direction. Flexibility in the other 
direction is obtained by the action of the 
flat ends sliding in the slotted pins. As 
the lack of alignment is unlikely to be a 
great one the friction set up should not 
be serious, especially as the lubrication 
arrangements are good. 

Crossley Fuel-Pressure Valve 


There is more than one system of ob- 
taining pressure for lifting the gasoline 
from the main tank and supplying it to 
the carburetor. Formerly this nearly 
always was done by the pressure of the 
exhaust gases and more recently by a 
special air pump driven from the cam 
shaft. Now Crossley Brothers have intro- 
duced a third method, viz., by the use of 
the gases obtained direct from the explo- 
sion chamber. The arrangement for draw- 

















FIG. 3—CROSSLEY FUEL-PRESSURE VALVE 


ing upon this pressure supply and filter- 
ing the gases comprises a neat and simple 
fitting which, as will be seen by referring 
to the sketch, Fig. 3, is screwed into 
one of the valve caps. A small conical 
valve A is loaded by a spring B; this 
valve is lifted by the explosion pressure 
and gas passes up through the small hole 
shown and on its way to the exit D passes 
the gauze screen C. It will be realized 
that the arrangement acts to some extent 
in the manner of a reducing valve; there 
is a safety valve, however, in the system 
to prevent excessive pressure. The spring 
pressure can be adjusted by means of the 
fitting at the top and the gauge filter 
screen can be withdrawn for cleaning. 


Minerva Steering-Wheel Adjustment 

It is usual when a chassis arrives at the 
body-builder’s for treatment that the 
body-builder finds arrangements with 
regard to the position of the steering 
wheel fixed and unalterable. Under these 
circumstances the builder is practically 
tied down to a fixed dasb-to-front-seat dis- 


tance, sometimes to the detriment of the 
body. The makers of the Minerva cars 
have, however, seen fit to permit some lati- 
tude in this respect. The steering box, 
Fig. 4, is mounted in such fashion that it 
can readily be swung from the point A, 
which is the center of movement of the 
steering lever. This movement is per- 
formed simply by revolving the steering 











FIG. 4—MINERVA STEERING WHEEL- 
ADJUSTMENT 


wheel, the other parts remaining sta- 
tionary. 

Instead of the usual worm sector there 
is a complete worm wheel contained within 
the case, so that this movement could, if 
desired, take place to any extent. The 
bracket which secures the steering column 
to the dash board and fixes its axle is in 
two parts, viz., B, a spherical and sliding 
part, and C, a square plate, having a cen- 
tral spherical seating, for bolting to the 
dash board. It will be clear from the 
above description that the spherical and 
sliding part B, together with the fixed 
plate C, will adapt themselves to suit 
any angle that the steering column may — 
make with the dash board. The process of 
attachment becomes merely one of cutting 
a slot, to allow the steering column to 
pass, in a suitable position in the dash- 
board and of drilling the holes for the 
bracket bolts. 


Side Lamp Positions 
Mulliner, the coach builder, shows a 
side 


somewhat novel position for the 








FIG. 5—SIDE LAMP POSITION 


lamps. As the sketch, Fig. 5, shows, they 
are let into and supported by the wings 
and certainly afford a neat appearance, 
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though one would expect the lamps to 
suffer somewhat under wet and muddy 
conditions of travel. 

Swift Clutch-Operating Mechanism 


The Swift clutch pedal does not operate 
the clutch shaft in a direct manner, but 





FIG. 6—SWIFT CLUTCH-OPERATING 
MECHANISM 


has a boss upon its shank which holds a 
set screw A, Fig. 6. The set screw, upon 
depression of the pedal, acts upon the end 
of a lever B which is secured to the clutch 
shaft C. A large mechanical advantage 
is thus obtained and a light pressure upon 
the pedal suffices to declutch. It will be 
understood that the purpose of the set 
screw is to adjust the height of the pedal 
plate above the floor board as circum- 
stances demand. 

Bailey’s Silencer 


Bailey, of Salford, near Manchester, 
shows a somewhat novel form of silencer; 
it consists of a nest of cups, each one 
having a single hole placed out of center. 
The cups which are of steel about 18 S. 
W. G., are not stamped from dies, but are 
spun, so that when pulled up together by 








lrIG. 7—BAILEY’S MUFFLER 
three steel rods not shown in the sketch, 
Fig. 7, the joints are all perfectly gas 
tight. The cups are fitted together so 
that the holes are staggered, no twe holes 
being therefore directly opposite one 
another. The effect of this is of course 
to reduce the velocity and pressure of the 
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gases in passing, and thus effect silence. 
Owing to the solid nature of the silencer 
when built up there is a complete absence 
of the ringing ‘noise produced by some 
silencers. The apparatus can readily be 
taken to pieces for cleaning when neces- 
sary,and as there are no small perforations 
through which the gases must pass there is 
little likelihood of the silencer becoming 
choked’ with soot. 


Hobson Shock Absorber 


The Hobson shock absorber, Fig. 5, as 
will be seen, replaces the usual spring 
shackles, and is a strong and well de-, 
signed piece of mechanism. The larger 
and the lower springs, A A, take the load 
and the smaller ones, B B, serve to cushion 




















FIG. 8—HOBSON SHOCK ABSORBER 


the rebound. The two diagrams show the 
results of tests made upon a car; No. 1, 
without the suspension system, and No. 2, 
with the system fitted. The diagrams are 
taken with a trepidometer and_ illus- 
trate very forcibly the advantages of the 
shock absorber. The point marked with a 
eross indicates the passage of a level 
crossing and here the difference between 
the two cases is most marked. The device 
can be fitted to almost any car in quite a 
few minutes, and is perfectly accessible 
for cleaning. 


Dallison Safety-Starting Handle 


There are two methods of overcoming 
possible engine starting difficulties. 
Firstly, by the employment of a self- 
starter, which is expensive, but satisfac- 
tory; and secondly, by the employment of 
some kind of safety-starting handle, which 
though far less satisfactory, in any case 
insures personal safety. The Dallison 
handle, shown in Fig. 9, is intended to 
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attack the problem in the latter fashion. 
The boss A is fixed by the set screw shown 
to the engine crank shaft end, and has a 
small gear wheel upon it. The boss B ro- 
tates free upon the inner boss and carries 
an arm and handle, which arm is hinged at 








' BIG. 9—SAFETY-STARTING HANDLE 


C and has a spring, not included in the 
illustration, to maintain the arm in the 
position shown. A second arm E is piv- 
oted at D and has a projecting pin F, 
which can be made to engage with the 


, hole G. This arm has as well, at its inner 


end, a few teeth to engage with those of 
the pinion. To start the engine the handle 
is rotated until the two arms are coin- 
cident, the handle is then pushed inwards 
and the pin engages in the hole G. Rota- 
tion of the handle now puts the crank 
shaft in motion. If a back fire takes place 
the shock causes the peg to slip out of its 
engaging hole and the arm E takes all the 
movement through the medium of the 
tooth and pinion engagement. 


Sheffield-Simplex Cam Gears 


Many engines are now fitted with a 
short radius link between cam and tappet 
piece to relieve the latter of all side 
thrust put upon it by the cam, Fig. 10. 
These levers have usually a flat or slightly 





‘FIG. 10—SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX CAM GEARS 


eurved nose that rests upon the face of 
the cam. In the Sheffield-Simplex engine 
the radius links are provided with rollers 
so as to entirely eliminate wear. The 
tappet is operated by a flat surface sit- 
uated just behind the roller. This method 
of construction is common enough in large 
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engines, but the writer does not recollect 
having seen it applied to the small high- 
speed engine before. 

Crossley Valve Tappet 


_ Improvement in the modern car has be- 
come very much a question of improve- 
ment in minute detail at the present day, 
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FIG 11—CROSSLEY VALVE TAPPET 


so that the somewhat trifling detail shown 
in this sketch, Fig. 11, of the Crossley 
valve tappet, may be worth bringing 
forward. To prevent oil being worked out 
of the tappet guide by the reciprocating 
action of the tappet, the top of the guide 
has a countersink, a screwed cap over it 
and a small return oil hole, as shown in 
the sketch. 
Hotchkiss Fan Adjustment 

The sketch, Fig. 12, shows one of the 
many arrangements to be seen at Olympia 
for permitting adjustment of the fan belt, 
and is seen on the 18-22-horsepower Hotch- 


ed 
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kiss. The block A, which holds the fan- 
bearing spindle, is supported by a square- 
headed screw, and slides against one side 


of the forked bracket B, the arrangement 
cael | 





— 
FIG. 12—HOTCHKISS FAN ADJUSTMENT 


being very similar to that adopted in some 
makes of adjustable spanners. The ver- 
tical tension adjusting screw is locked in 
position by the clamping screw, C. 
Vauxhall Steering Arm Stops 

The sketch, Fig. 13, shows that stops 
are attached to the Vauxhall frame in 
proximity to the vertical steering arm. 


Three Types of Foreign 


HE Napier carbureter, Fig. 1, as an ex- 

ample of the existing tendency to sim- 
plify all parts which are likely to need 
attention from the car owner and to ren- 
der any adjustment which may be neces- 
sary an easy and accessible matter. The 
float chamber F is arranged concentrically 
with the jet chamber, in a manner similar 
to that first adopted by de Dion Bouton. 
Gasoline is supplied to two jets, N and 
N1, of different sizes, above which are 
tapered choke or venturi-tubes that can 
be removed for alteration when the carbu- 
reter is first adapted to its particular en- 
gine. On the smaller jet N a sleeve will 
be observed, actuated by a bellerank lever 
and capable of a sliding motion until im- 
peded by the lower portion of the choke 
tube. In this position engine suction can 
only draw air between the inside of the 
sleeve and the external circumference of 
the jet, thus concentrating around the jet 
nozzle, which therefore delivers a greater 
quantity of gasoline than it would supply 
normally. A considerable quantity of 
gasoline flows down the jet sides and is 
retained by the top of the sleeve, forming 
in effect a smal] surface carbureter from 
which a very rich mixture is obtainable 
and facilitating easy starting. Once the 
engine has been started, the sleeve can be 
lowered and the jet operates in its usual 
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FIG. 1—NAPIER CARBURETER 
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These stops are mounted somewhat eccen- 
trically upon their supports, so that the dis- 
tance between them can be restricted. This 
appears to be as simple and readily acces- 
sible a method as any of preventing an 
excess of lock and consequent tire damage. 




















FIG. 15—STEERING ARM STOPS 


The set screws limiting the angular move- 
ment of the worm quadrant are not always 
very accessible. 

The above are only a few of the refine- 
ment of detail for which English cars are 
noted. American engineers at the show 
made a careful study of them all and 
doubtless will draw interesting compari- 
sons upon their return home. They show 
to what extent the British designers have 
gone in their effort to make motoring 
easier for the owners, an effort which is 
appreciated throughout the kingdom. 


Carbureters 


manner until it is cut off and the larger 
jet uncovered by the throttle position nec- 
essary for increased speed. 

The double-spray pipe casting is fur- 
nished with a hot waterjacket, the inlet 
to which is seen in the drawing, the outlet 
pipe being placed slightly below the throt- 
tle at a point where the pipe is branched 
to the cylinders. While the enriched mix- 
ture is necessary for starting purposes, it 
is conceivable that it might become too 
rich by this arrangement should the engine 
require much swinging, bu. this is a draw- 


. back appertaining solely to the novice and 


easily overcome with experience. 
The Rex Carbureter 

In the Rex carbureter, Fig. 2, the bore of 
the jet N below the nozzle is unusually 
large so as to afford immediate response to 
accelerations of the motor. The position 
of the jet obviates accumulations of gaso- 
line spilled from the nozzle. Suction 
takes place through the bushing B, which 
is anchored by the locknut C as soon as 
the proper regulation of the mixture has 
been found. The gas ‘admission is regu- 
lated by an iris diaphragm of the Lacour- 
Berthiot type, which is double in order 
to obtain a rigid wall. It is controlled 
by means of the sleeve ring D which 
turns round the body of the carbureter. 
The spring, button E on ring D carries a 
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FIG. 2—THE REX CARBURETER 
pointed shank which may be let into one 
or another of several small holes in the 
auxiliary air collar F, thereby bringing 
the opening H in the latter in one relation 
or another to the holes. H1 is the upper 
cone of bushing B. This mechanical ad- 
justment of the additional air supply is 
intended only for the higher power de- 
velopments. The adjustment of collar F 
is apparently effected at openings in the 
outer wall of the carbureter not shown in 
the drawing. Above the iris diaphragm 
a metallic screen M obviates carbureter 
fires while aiding in perfecting the mix- 
ture. 

This carbureter design can be worked 
out in very small dimensions, and the jet 
can be easily unscrewed, says the Septem- 
ber Bulletin official. The iris-type of 
diaphragm with its central opening obvi- 
ates the formation of eddies at starts and 
accelerations. At a trial in the laboratory 
of the Automobile Club de France, this 
carbureter gave 8.81 horsepowers at 1,356 
revolutions per minute with a gasoline 
consumption of 0.57 liters per horsepower- 
hour; being mounted on a four-cylinder 
motor of 75-millimeter bore, 120-millimeter, 
or 2.95 by 4.72 inches, stroke and with 
automatic intake valves. 

The Fiat Carbureter 


One noticeable example in the simplifi- 
cation of motor parts whict was referred 
to in Motor Age recently, is the in- 
corporation of the carbureter into the 
cylinder castings, it being located in a 
four-cylinder motor between the second 
and third cylinders, its location here 
separating the cylinders sufficiently to 
give a long central bearing for the crank- 
shaft. 


In order to more clearly show the con- 
structions of this design, which is a Fiat 
invention, the three illustrations, Figs. 3, 
4,5 and 6 from the original patent papers 
are shown. Fig. 3 shows the monobloc 


motor casting with the carbureter integral 
with it; the position of the nozzle N 
and the throttle T being simply indicated. 
Fig. 4 is a plane section showing how 
the throttle is located and how the ear- 


‘nozzles. 
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bureter is on the side of the casting op- 
posite to the valves. This arrangement 
allows of the throttle being well warmed 
between the cylinders as well as being 
incorporated within the waterjacket 
spaces J. 

In Fig. 5 the general layout is shown. 
The float chamber F is at the left, and 
communicates with the two nozzles N and 
Nl, each of which has a separate tube 
connecting with the throttle compartment. 
Air enters by the passage A past both 
The throttle T is a simple ro 
tating barrel type. The incorporation of 
the intake manifold M within the cylin- 
der casting is quite clearly shown. The 
patent claims on this arrangement are two, 
as follows: 


1—An internal combustion engine hav- 
ing a carbureter arranged in castings 
which are in one with and between two 
cylinders substantially as and for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore described. 

2—An internal combustion engine hav 
ing a carbureter combined with the cylin- 
ders substantially as. hereinbefore de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

In the preliminary description of the 
patent the object of the device is out- 
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F1G. 5—FIAT CARBURETER 


lined as: ‘*To render unnecessary the 
arrangement heretofore employed for 
heating the combustible mixture, which 
arrangements are cumbrous, expensive and 
generally unsightly.’’ The heating of the 
carbureter with its adjuncts is effective 
according to this invention by being intro- 
duced into the combustion chamber 
through passageways in the motor cast- 
ing. ' 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4—FIAT CARBURETER 
The feature of this device is that the carbureter is incorporated into the cylinder castings, 
being located between the second and third cylinders 
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Richmond Road Congress Helps Cause 


Leading Civil Engineers of Country Attend Session and In All There Are 500 Delegates 
Present—Secretary of State Lazansky of New York. and Colonel 
W. D. Sohier of Massachusetts Among the Speakers 


apes Nov. 23—The 4-day con- 
vention of the first American road 
congress of the recently organized Amer- 
ican Association for Highway Improvement 
ended in this city this afternoon with the 
election of officers for the coming year. 
The sessions proved to be of interest from 
start to finish, More than 500 delegates 
from all of the states and territories of 
the union attended and the discusisons 
following the different addresses proved 
how much attention is being devoted at 
present to the good roads movement. 

The 2 opening days of the convention 
were given over to the road builders, many 
of the leading civil engineers of the coun- 
try being present; in fact, more of these 
attending than at any previous road con- 
gress. A novel feature of the convention, 
and one which appealed specially to motor 
car owners was the third day, known as 
road users’ day. The program for it was 
handled by the Touring Club of America 
and it had gathered together several of 
the leading legal iights in the country who 
have to do with motor car legislation, as 
well as not a few of the leading car man- 
ufacturers. Among the legal representa- 
tives were Edward Lazansky, secretary of 
state, of New York; Matthew S. Rogers, 
secretary of state, Connecticut, and High- 
way Commissioner Colonel William D. So- 
hier, of Massachusetts. In the motor car 
manufacturing field were Colonel Clifton, 
president of the Automobile Board of 
Trade and Hugh Chalmers. 


Regulation of Traffic 

Major Richard Sylvester, president of 
the International Police Association, spoke 
on the regulation of traffic in cities. Other 
speakers were Sidney 8. Gorham, of Chi- 
cago and Preston Belvin, president of the 
Virginia Automobile Association, who de- 
livered the address of welcome to the vis- 
iting motorists. 

Special interest attached to the ad- 
dresses of Colonel Sohier and also of Sec- 
retary Lazansky, both of whom presented 
statistics to show the present status of the 
motor car in their respective states and 
sections. In the year 1901 there were 
954 cars registered in the Empire state, 
whereas this year there were upwards of 
85,000. Nearly 34,000 chauffeurs have. 
been registered and in other departments 
the progress has been in keeping with 
these figures. 

Basing his calculations on these figures, 
the speaker showed that today there is 
approximately $85,000,000 invested in cars 
in the state and that a little over $42,000,- 
000 is expended annually in maintaining 
these. 


In speaking on the number of cars owned 
throughout the country Secretary Lazan- 
sky based his figures on the data obtained 
from the government figures which showed 
up to the present 3 registration in thirty- 
five states of approximately 517,000 regis- 
tered cars, of 174,000 registered chauf- 
feurs and total receipts from registrations 
of $3,746,938. This shows the enormous 
revenue received from the car business and 
shows what might be accomplished were 
this turned bodily into the road building 
business. 

Colonel Sohier spent most of his time 
showing the number of cars in use in 
Massachusetts as compared with horse ve- 
hicles and also proving the point that 
motor vehicles cause many fewer accidents 
per mile traveled than trolley cars. He 
brought out the smazing fact that horses 
are decreasing in use in the big cities but 
gaining in use in the country, but when the 
totals are looked into it is found that 
the horse is on the decline so far as num- 
bers in use in Massachusetts is concerned. 

Colonel Clifton was reminiscent of the 
early days of motoring to show the condi- 
tions of roads when the New York-Buffalo 
and New York-Pittsburg tours took place. 
He used this as a basis for showing that 
since the inception of the car industry the 
car maker has always taken the attitude 
of codperation with the different good 
road organizations. He showed that 3 
contests had done much to stimulate the 
good roads cause as well as the actual 
building of good roads. The different 
motor car organizations today stand ready 
to do their part in this work and many 
of them have done good work up to the 
present. He urged for codperation in the 
entire field of those interested in the 
movement. 

Hugh Chalmers showed how that the 
motor car is not the only industry that is 
benefited by good roads, but cited how it 
costs 23 cents a mile to handle a ton of 
goods on the American roads as compared 
with less than 10 cents a mile on European 
roads. On some of the English roads en- 
tering London where motor trucks are used 
the cost is less than 4 cents per mile. If 
the freight bill of this country could be 
cut in half it would mean a saving to the 
people of $250,000,000 a year. 

Cost of Road Construction 

In speaking of the cost of building mod- 
ern roads in different sections of the coun- 
try, he brought out the fact that in North 
Carolina and South Carolina macadam 
roads can be built for $1,800 per mile; and 
that in nine states in the south the aver- 
age cost of macadam roads approximates 


$4,000 per mile. In southern Ohio bitu- 
minous macadam roads cost $7,000 per mile; 
in Massachusetts the average macadam 
road costs $8,000 per mile and in New 
York state the new roads are costing 
$9,000 per mile. Ohio has some brick 
roads which cost the state from $10,000 
to $14,000 per mile. 
Colonel Sohier’s Speech 

Following is an extraet of Colonel 
Sohier’s address on motoring conditions 
in the state of Massachusetts: 


It is well to consider what the character of 
the travel that is using our highways at par- 
ticular points is, and how that travel is likely 
to develop in the future. In 1909 the Massa- 
echusetts highway commission made a _ traffic 
census of the vehicles using state highways. 
The passing vehicles were actually counted 
at 240 stations upon our state highways scat- 
tered throughout the state for 14 hours a day, 
7 days in August and 7 days in October. They 
were classified into heavy and light horse- 
drawn vehicles, and the motor véhicles were 
divided into touring cars and runabouts. At 
that time the motor truck had not appeared. 
A table gives a summary of this traffic census. 
The actual count showed that on some of the 
roads the motor vehicles, even at that time, 
constituted 90 per cent of the traffic, and in 
several instances over 1,100 cars a day passed’ 
a given point. A census was taken at certain 
places in the parkways near Boston and this 
count showed over 60 per cent car travel, and 
over 3,000 cars a day. - Even at that time, 
therefore, on many of our highways, especially 
on the main routes, it was found that the 
motor vehicle constituted more than one-half 
of the travel, 


AVERAGE DAILY TRAFFIC—ALL STATIONS. 








August October 
census census’ 
Horse-drawn— 
a Sacdin's 6% Wie ae oS eaters 19,622 16,456 
REE a cisle's ssl cielas's Salen 17,969 17,967 
MEE oars 5d ck were cee 37,591 34,423 
Motor cars— 
ere 5,922 3,995 
WOON GENE 666 cWek eee 21,387 14,514 
MEE” Sogn Withee Seem 27,309 18,509 
BE Rs ak Waa one se vee ,90 52,952 
Per cent horse drawn........ 58 65 
Per cent motor cars......... 42 35 
Averages per station*— 
Horse-drawn : 
SEAS AR eer re ra ae 69: 
PON 5 aes Vcigts eres 76 75 
159 144 
ee A een te tna 115 17 
PO eer 274 221 
*In August, 237 stations; in October, 240 
stations. 


ACCIDENTS UPON STREETS. 


I thought it would be of interest to ascer- 
tain as accurately as possible the cause of the 
various accidents which occur in our streets 
and highways, how many of them were due to 
traffic, how many to other causes, and of those 
due to traffic what proportion were due to the 
motor vehicle and what proportion were caused 
by other classes of vehicles using our highways. 
At my request, many of the following figures 
were collected and collated from official re- 
ports by George McClure Sargent, secretary of 
the Safe Roads Automobile Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Motor car accidents throughout the country 
were receiving an undue share of notoriety. 
They were given scare headlines in the papers, 
partly because this is a new means of locomo- 
tion, and partly because of the prominence of 
the people occupying the cars. I think this 
matter will be of some interest to you. Please 
remember that of all the motor car accidents 
which we were able to hear of and record, 960 
of the total of 1,182 accidents in 1910 occurred 
in city streets. In other words, four accidents 


occurred in city streets to every one that 
occurred in the country. 

The figures submitted by Mr. Sargent were 

taken from the reports of the — commis- 

lroad commis- 

As the 


sioner of Boston and of the ra 
sioners of the state of Massachusetts. 
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months reported on do not exactly correspond, 
I have made them as nearly as I could to rep- 
resent the same period of time as is covered by 
the report of our commission. 

During the ag ending November 30, 1910, 
according to the report of the lice commis- 
sioner, the following number of people were 
killed and injured the streets, parks and 
squares of Boston: 


Total number of people killed........... 94 

Total number of people injured......... 2,025 
Due to traffic— 

pe Ree Sree ret rr eae 50 

ImJuries ..cccccccccccccccccsvceccccecs 1,022 


Vez 

In other words, only about half of the deaths 
and only half of the. injuries were due _ to 
traffic. Very few of these injuries were due 
to fire engines, bicycles and trains, so these 
figures are omitted. 


Deaths and Injuries Due to Traffic 
Total number of deaths.............-.- 50 
Due to horse-drawn vehicles, 151, or 30 
per cent. 
Due to trolley-cars, 22, or 44 per cent. 
Due to motor cars, 13, or 26 per cent. 
Total number of injuries..............: 1,022 
Due ng trolley-cars, 383, or 37% per 
n 


cent. 

Due to horse-drawn vehicles, 359, or 35 

per cent. 

Due to motor cars, 280, or 27% per cent. 

In this same period of time various other 
accidents were due to other causes, by far the 
largest of which was falls, resulting in twenty- 
three deaths and 777 injuries. In other words, 
there were nearly twice as many deaths and 
nearly twice as many injuries in the streets of 
Boston which were due to people falling in the 
street and being injured than were due to 
motor vehicles. 

It is a little hard to make comparisons, be- 
cause the numbers of electric cars, horse-drawn 
vehicles and motor cars is not really a fair 
criterion. The mileage should also be taken 
into account. To make a comparison today 
we should consider the growth of the number 
of motor cars using our streets: 

In 19038, 3,241 motor cars were registered in 
Massachusetts. 

In 1909, 23,902 motor cars were registered in 
Massachusetts. 

In 1910, 31,347 motor cars were registered in 
Massachusetts. 

In 1911, 38,677 motor cars were registered in 
Massachusetts. 

At least 5,000 dealers’ cars are registered as 
well. Since our traffic statistics were taken the 
number of cars registered in the state has in- 
creased over 60 per cent. 

In Massachusetts, in 1909, about 169,000 
horses were assessed, and in 1910 about 165,- 
000. In this 1 year, the number of horses 
assessed had decreased 4,000, and the number 
of cars registered had increased 7,400. Un- 
doubtedly, there is more of a change this year. 
I merely put in these figures as preliminary to 
further consideration of to what extent the 
motor car is responsible for the accidents 
which occur on our care It is evident to- 
day that they constitute fully 50 per cent of 
all the vehicles that are passing over our high- 
ways. 


Mileage of Motor Vehicles 


To ascertain the mileage covered by motor 
vehicles in Massachusetts, one must adopt a 
somewhat arbitrary formula. I have adopted 
one which I believe to be conservative, and, if 
per hen I think it does not show sufficient 
mileage for the motor vehicles. 

Assuming that each motor car registered for 
a full year has a mileage of 5,000 miles; that 
each car registered for 3 months has a mileage 
of 3,000 miles, and that the five cars regis- 
tered by each dealer have a mileage of 10,000 
miles per year, we find that the motor cars 
traveling over the roads in Massachusetts went 
in 1 year 185,806,000 miles. 

This leaves out of account the fact that 
= one-third of the cars in our state for 2 
or months in the summer are non-resident 
cars, entitled to use our ss agin freely for 
10 days, provided the state in which they be- 
long grants like privileges to citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. I might say that this privilege is 
granted to non-residents by all of the New 
England states, without exception. 

It is interesting to compare upon this basis 
of mileage the accidents occasioned by trolley 
cars and the accidents occasioned by motor 
cars. The trolley car mileage and accidents 
are both official figures taken from the railroad 
commissioners’ report. 


Trolley cars, miles traveled....... 87,712,572 
Fatal accidents— 
Passengers and employes..... 28 
QUNBNEINEE = Gale 6.06 thc esis once ue’ 78 
; ES 8 o.4k 5c sha Ua ee kod 106 
{njuries— 
Passengers and employes...... 5,273 
Outsiders ......... waleaacye aed 1,917 
NMOS falcata wah nhc ahareie oc4 7,190 
Motor Vehicles, miles traveled..... 185,806,000 
fatal accidents— 
In motor vehicles............ 25 
Sb er Circe eee 52 


yp | grat sriar ke utr ee tt 
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Injuries— 
In motor vehicles ........... 378 
CURIE 6 nn oes CURES ees 585 
ARE 5:6 0 SS edhe ceeeee 963 


Assuming that the above mileage for motor 
vehicles is correct, we should have the follow- 
ing results-: 


Miles Traveled by Trolley cars and Motor 
Vehicles to Hach Ensuing Accident 


Motor 
Trolleys Vehicles 
Miles per accident to any 
one, including fatal 
eR ree pete 12,053 178,660 
Miles traveled per fatal 
Pe eet 827,477 2,413,065 
Miles traveled per injury. 12,199 192,945 


Accidents to Persons Who are Not Employes or 
Occupants of Cars 

Miles traveled per accident 44,389 291,689 

Miles traveled per fatal 

ee ee err es 1,124,520 3,573,192 
Miles traveled per injury. 45,755 317,617 
Accidents to Employes and Occupants of Oars 
Miles traveled per accident 16,546 461,057 
Miles traveled per fatal 

ROOIIOE 0/0 6s ck ssc 3,132,449 7,432,240 
Miles traveled per injury. 16,634 

From the above table it will be seen that 
there is only one accident for every 12,000 
miles covered by an electric car, and only one 
accident for every 178,000 miles traveled by a 
motor vehicle. 

That an electric car has to travel over 800,- 
000 miles before causing a fatal accident and 
a motor vehicle has to travel over 2,400,000 
miles before causing a fatal accident. In other 
words, a motor vehicle travels 3 miles to each 
fatal accident to each mile traveled by an elec- 
as car. eis , 

Now as to injuries—a motor vehicle travels 
nearly 193,000 miles before causing any injury, 
while an electric car travels only a little over 
12,000 miles before causing an injury. You 
will note again that the motor vehicle goes 16 
formed to the trolley’s 1 before it causes any 

The figures are equally striking when applied 
to accidents which happen to persons we are 
neither occupants of cars nor employes. Here 
the motor vehicle travels over 290,000 miles to 
each accident and the electric car over 44,000 
miles. The motor vehicle travels over 3,500,- 
000 miles to each fatal accident, and the elec- 
tric car 1,125,000 miles. The motor vehicle 
travels over 317,000 miles before causin injury 
and the electric car travels only 46,000 miles. 
Here again you will note that the motor vehicle 
travels 7 to 8 miles before causing any accident 
to any one outside of the car ‘itselt to each 
mile that is traveled by the electric car. Con- 
sidering the fact that the electric car is al- 
ways traveling upon rails and upon its own 
location, and that every one knows where to 
find it in the highway, it is significant that 
the electric cars are responsible for many more 
accidents for each mile traveled than are motor 
vehicles. 

As I have no figures to show the mileage of 
teams in the state or the accidents caused by 
teams, I can only refer you to the figures in 
Boston which show the accidents occurring in 
the streets from all causes. I might say in 
passing, however, that applying our actual 
traffic census, and taking the number of horses 
assessed in the commonwealth, and assuming 
that each horse travels on an average of 10 
miles a day for 365 days in the year, the mile- 
age made now by motor vehicles and that made 
by_horses would not be very different. 

I do not give any of these figures in order to 
in any way condone the fault of the reckless 
and inconsiderate operator of motor vehicles. 
There are altogether too many of them upon 
the roads, although, in my opinion, their num- 
ber is te ge decreasing. The vast major- 
ity of motor vehicle operators and owners are 
careful, considerate of the rights of others, and, 
as I have shown above, they are, I think, no 
more of a danger to other users of the high- 
ways than are the electric cars and horse- 
drawn vehicles. This brings me to the class 
of users of our highways about which I was 
requested to speak—the motor vehicle and its 
regulation in Massachusetts, 

Let me state at the outset that motor car 
regulation in Massachusetts is first determined 
by statute and then regulated by the Massachu- 
setts highway commission, of which I have the 
honor to be a member. 

No person can operate an unregistered motor 
vehicle and no person can operate a motor 
vehicle without having received a license from 
the Massachusetts highway commission. The 
commission may revoke a license, after due 
hearing, for any cause it may deem sufficient ; 
and it may suspend a license, without a hear- 
ing, whenever it has reason to believe that the 
holder thereof is an rote: « or incompetent 
erson to opcrate motor vehicles or is operat- 
ng improperly or so as to endanger the public; 
and the license shall. not be reissued unless 
the commission, upon examination or investiga- 
tion, or after a hearing, determines that the 
person should again be permitted to operate. 
This law has been in effect since 1903. 

In 1908 the commission was authorized by 
law to investigate motor car accidents. When- 
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ever a death results from any such accident, 
the commission shall suspend forthwith the 
license of the operator of the motor vehicle in- 
volved, and it shall revoke said license unless 
after an investigation or hearing, it determines 
that the accident occurred without serious fault 
— the part of the operator. No person 
whose license is so revoked shall be licensed 
again within 6 months from date of suspension, 
nor thereafter except in the discretion of the 
commission. 

The commission shall revoke the license of & 
— three times convicted of overspeeding 
nm any one calendar year; and no new license 
may be issued to such a person until after the 
expiration of a period of 30 days from the date 
of the third conviction. Acts of 1909. 

The commission shall revoke the license of 
any person convicted of operating a motor 
vehicle recklessly, or while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, or so as to endanger the 
lives or the safety of the public; or upon & 
bet, wager or race; or for the purpose of mak- 
ing a record; or of going away without stop- 
ping and making himself known after causing 

jury to person or property; or of using a 
motor vehicle without authority; and no new 
license shall be issued to any such person be- 
fore the expiration of a period of 60 days from 
the date of conviction nor thereafter except in 
the discretion of the commission. 

Whenever any person so convicted appeals, 
the commission shall suspend the license of the 
person, and shall not reissue said license unless 
such person is acquitted in the appellate court, 
or unless the commission in its discretion, after 
an investigation or a decides to reissue 
it. Acts of 1906 as amended. 

The commission, by law, has the right to 
appoint investigators and examiners. t has 
appointed seven such investigators and exam- 
iners and they are among the most competent 
men of their class to be found anywhere. These 
examiners examine every chauffeur before he 
receives a license. He is required to pass a 
written examination and also to pass a severe 
operating test on the road. 


Bxaminations held in 1910.............. 5,433 
Number of persons examined............ 4,138 
Number of persons receiving licenses..... 3,701 
Number of persons failed on first exam- 
NINN 5 w cccci bac cueesse enaamngaeus 1 


, 
Number of persons refused a license after 
several examinations............++... 

In other words, over 10 per cent of all the 
persons examined failed to receive a lice 
and nearly 25 per cent of all the persons fail 
to pass upon the first examination. 

uring the year 1910 its investigators made 
investigation and reported 429 accidents. In 
that year 283 licenses or registration certifi- 
cates were revoked or suspended. The causes 
of these revocations and suspensions were 
shown in the following table: 


Reckless operation. .....ccescecssecscocs 50 
Operating while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor.......cccccccccccccne 22 
Accidents resulting in death........... woe ae 
Improper operation. ........ccccceccccces 88 . 
Refusing or neglecting to stop after acci- ° 
WRN oa ohana vans cc ausasndaeweaaagee sas 
Three overspeeding convictions........... oa 
Operating motor cars without owner’s per- 
MANOR fo a avid Cok cee Khe weemedas malama 23 
CURE CHIE 5 5 sida ee BS Giciccanws copes 26 
NSE sc a's cree wmceta co naleus eens sia eee 283 


The commission has authority to suspend the 
license of an operator when it has reason to 
believe that he is an improper person to operate 
or is operating improperly. t is required to 
hold hearings whenever requested by complain- 
ants or by operators. During the year 1910 
the commission held 197 of such _ hearings. 
Each hearing takes anywhere from 15 minutes 
to all day and the hearings occupy certainly the 
whole of 1 day in each week. In 11 months 
of the year 1911 the commission has held 243 
hearings. During the same period it has sus- 

ended 172 licenses and has revoked ninety-two 
icenses. 

I wish to say that the passage of these laws, 
prmenn suggested and recommended by the 
committee appointed at the conference of the 
New England governors held in 1908 to premnee 
a uniform motor vehicle law for the New Eng- 
land states, which law has already been p 
in substance by all but one of the New England 
states, was accomplished largely through the 
active interest and ardent codperation of the 
officers of many of the motor car associations, 

Lewis R. Spears and the officers of many 
motor car associations in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding those representing dealers, private own- 
ers, tourists and chauffeurs, supeesee publicly 
and advocated the esc of these regularity 
laws, and the granting to the highway commis- 
sion of these summary powers. They did this, 
believing it to be for the best interests of the 
road users of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and believing that while the motorists 
were entitled to their rights, the pedestrians 
and drivers of horsedrawn vehicles were fully 
entitled to all their rights, and that their inter- 
ests should be carefully safeguarded. 

The following table of accidents which oc- 
curred in Massachusetts in 1909 and 1910 may 


be of interest: 

1909. 1910. 
Number killed... 2.20 os cicccce 54 17 
Number injured .............- 989 963 
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Number of accidents .......... 1,130 1,182 
Number of accidents, day time. 826 867 
Number of accidents, after dark 304 315 
Number of accidents on country 

at” AR ENA ROR Oe are 314 222 
Number of accidents on city or 


town streets 816 960 

In 10 months of the year 1911 there were 
1,229 such accidents. In this connection it 
must ‘be remembered that in 1909 something 
under 24,000 motor cars were registered in 
Massachusetts and that in 1911, allowing only 
five cars for each dealer, there were something 
over 42,000 cars registered. In other words, 
the number of cars using our highways has in- 
creased in that 2 years something over 60 per 
cent. The number of accidents has only in- 
creased about 10 per cent. 

t may be interesting to see what, in the 
opinion of the commission, after careful inves- 
tigation and report upon all the evidence, was 
the cause of some of the more serious of these 
accidents. I have made an abstract of a few 
of the more serious accidents. 


Total number of accidents investi- 

gated and acted upon............ 278 
Operator without fault............. 110 
Other party to accident more to 

blame than operator, but operator 

PE NOON ord oles 6b walprorein e s'a bie 2 
Operator more to blame than other 

arty to accident, but latter at 

ge” Mia IAS oR IE a i ae Sg 24 
Operator entirely to blame.......... 114 
Both operators equally to blame..... 10—278 


You will note that after a full investigation, 
involving a statement taken from all of the 
witnesses and a careful report from our investi- 
gator, and consideration by the commission, in 
nearly 40 per cent of all of these accidents the 
operator was not to blame. 

In these days, naturally, we hear a great 
deal about motor car accidents and the reck- 
less driving of operators. Certainly there is 
altogether too much reckless operation and alto- 
gether too many drunken, careless operators 
are allowed upon the road and there are alto- 
gether too many joy rides. I have outlined 
above what we are doing in Massachusetts in 
our attempt—and it is a serious attempt— 
to eliminate such operation. 

I feel sure that in Massachusetts we shall 
have in the future as we have had in the past. 
the active codperation of and efficient help of 
all of the officials and members of our various 
motor car associations. We are coédperating so 
far as possible with the authorities in other 
states by sending to them reports of the im- 
proper operation of their residents on the high- 
ways of Massachusetts. As a result of this 
action on our par’ the authorities of our 
neighboring states have many times held hear- 
ings and suspended or revoked the licenses of 
their operators. We are doing the same when- 
ever we receive evidence that one of our Massa- 
chusetts operators has operated recklessly or 
improperly in any of our sister states. 

Here, again, we are having the active co- 
operation and efficient support of' the officers of 
the motor car associations. More can be done 
and should be done and I can assure the con- 
vention that we in Massachusetts will do all 
in our power to insure fair treatment and even 
considerate and courteous treatment to all of 
the users of our highways whether they are 
motorists, pedestrians or Grivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

I feel sure that the authorities of Massachu- 
setts will cojperate to the fullest extent with 
all the associations and all officials who are 
interested in making our roads safe and who 
will help in taking off of these roads the 
drunken, careless and reckless operator who is 
now doing so much to injure the reputation of 
the vast majority of motorists who are not 
reckless and who are considerate of the rights 
of the users of our public highways, to the end 


that we may secure safe highways and sane 
motoring. ; 





NEW PLATTE BRIDGE COMPLETED 

Plattsmouth, Neb., Nov. 27—There was 
a big gathering of motorists and good 
roads enthusiasts here last week to attend 
the formal opening of the new bridge 
across the Platte river at Plattsmouth and 
the organizing of the Omaha-Kansas City 
Good Roads Association. A delegation of 
100 came down in cars from Omaha, and 
there were also delegations from Auburn, 
Union, Nebraska City, Atchison, Kan., and 
other towns. With the completion of this 
bridge, a direct route to Kansas City down 
the Nebraska side of the river is opened 
to motorists. 

At the meeting held in the opera house 
8. A. Searle, Omaha, was elected president 
and H. R. Howe, Auburn, secretary. 
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Progress of the Tour Around Georgia 


ALDOSTA, Ga., Nov. 23—The tour 

around Georgia, a semi-sociability, 
near-endurance run, of rather imposing 
size, all things considered, rolled placidly 
into Valdosta this afternoon. 

Barring a Buick that was side-swiped 
and turned over by a passing motor car 
yesterday; and the Overland of B. R. 
Beck, of Eastman, which had sprung a 
earbureter complaint of mysterious char- 
acter at Zebulon and was marooned there, 
every car of the thirty-seven now in the 
tour reached this place safely. 

The 137 miles from Americus to Val- 

dosta proved, with some exceptions which 
were trifling in extent but treacherous 
for all that, smooth—as smooth as a confi- 
dence man’s talk, and as hard as his 
heart. 
The start from Americus was without 
incident. So was the brief stop at Albany, 
where the scheme for the tour was 
launched. The town was decorated for 
the occasion and the tourists as they en- 
tered passed under an arch made of hay 
bales. There was a brief stop, and while 
it lasted there was much passing around 
of sandwiches on plates and the juice of 
Milwaukee in bottles. One exuberant 
newspaper correspondent wired back to 
his paper: ‘‘This town was the birth- 
place of the tour. It would have been 
the deathplace of some of us if we had 
stayed long.’’ 

Once. torn away from Albany the tour- 
ists meandered on to Thomasville, the noon 
stop. There lunch was served by the 
Thomasville people in the Mitchell house. 
With this disposed of the afternoon hike 
began and was continued smoothly enough 
until after Quitman was passed. From 
there on the roads were sandy and swampy 
into Valdosta. 


The start from Atlanta Wednesday was 
made at such an early hour and the air 
was so cool that’ only a moderate crowd 
turned out to see the getaway. The thir- 
ty competing cars and the three official 
ears started briskly. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that this body of thirty- 
three cars is only the nucleus and at every 
stop until Savannah is reached more ma- 
chines will be added to the list. Two 
ears were picked up at Albany and two 
at Americus. 

The amazing thing about the tour the 
first day was the excellence of the roads. 
Fully two-thirds of the day’s running, 149 
miles in all, was virtually perfect. The 
only really bad spot was encountered at 
Woolsey. There there was mud, not wide 
but deep. , 

The lunch stop was at Zebulon, and 
there on the public square a free barbecue 
was spread. It was a typical Georgia 
affair—one such as greeted the Glidden- 
ites at Commerce, about a month ago. 

. From that point onward it was mostly 
good running to a point beyond Monte- 


. 


zuma, where Sumter county began. There 
the tourists were greeted with a sign: 
‘‘Two hundred miles of the best road on 
earth. Let her go.’’ From there on to 
Americus it was superlatively good. Un- 
less one has ridden over a south Georgia 
sand clay road in dry weather its ex- 
cellence can hardly be imagined. And 
over such roads the cars rolled into Amer- 
icus, near which point they were met by 
forty welcoming motor parties. 

Two of the cars in the tour are being 
handled by women. Mrs. Henry Meinert 
is driving a Maxwell and Miss Regina 
Rambo an Oakland. Both are competing 
for the Waycross cup, offered for the 
most expert woman driver. 

No penalties were assessed the first day 
except against the Buick that turned over. 





VAN DYKE COMPANY FAILS 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 27—The Van Dyke 
Motor Car Co., manufacturer of Van Dyke 
motor trucks, in this city, filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the. United 
States district court here this morning. 
The company’s liabilities total $143,090.02, 
while the assets are put in at $90,329.85, 
including bills, promissory notes and se- 
curities valued at $52,901.18 and machin- 
ery, tools and equipment valued at $23,- 
516.59. The plant at Leavitt street and 
Campbell avenue is closed down and the 
property is in the hands of the Security 
Trust Co., as receiver under involun- 
tary proceedings in bankruptcy begun last 
week, by three creditors, on the strength 
of a report that the company had received 
an*offer to sell. There is talk of a reor- 
ganization of the business, but no definite 
plan has been formulated as yet. 


The explanation of the failure is simple. 
The company has been selling a $1,500 car 
for $900 or thereabouts, and, it is said, 
did not have the capital to carry the busi- 
ness along on this basis until economies in 
operation and other branches of the busi- 
ness could be effected to bring the cost 
down. There has been no lack of demand 
for the cars; on the other hand, they have 
been selling readily. 

William Davies is president of the com- 
pany and William Van Husan Moore, treas- 
urer. The directors are the officers and 
Wilbur Brotherton, Detroit; Benjamin 5. 
Dean, Jamestown, N. Y., and William W. 
Wuchter, Akron, O. 

The Security Trust Co. will continue to 
act as receiver under the voluntary pro- 
ceedings, which supersede the involuntary 
petition. The plant will ultimately be dis- 
posed of at receiver’s sale, in all prob- 
ability. The company was purchasing the 
land from the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber 
Co., on contract, and this is given a value 
of $32,000 in the list of liabilities. Very 


‘little had been paid on the contract and 


the company’s equity in it is of question: 
able value. 
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Findings of the A. A.A. Contest Board 


EW YORK, Nov. 24—The A. A. A. con- 

test board has sustained the decision 
of the referee who disqualified Spencer 
Wishart in the Fairmount Park road race 
for losing his mechanic. 

For promoting the unsanctioned race 
meeting at the Westchester Driving Club’s 
¥%-mile track at White Plains, N. Y., on 
election day, Edson Card, Jr., was indef- 
inately disqualified and suspended. Because 
of. extenuating circumstances the penalty 
of disqualification provided by. the rules 
for participation of registered drivers in 
unsanctioned contests was suspended in 
the cases of those drivers who had com- 
peted, as the board felt such drivers had 
participated in good faith ard under the 
belief the meeting had been officially 
sanctioned. 

Upon his own admission that he had 
knowingly participated in an unsanctioned 
hill-climb at Bedford, Ind., on October 
10, last, Frank P. Fox, a registered racing 
driver of Indianapolis, who drove a Pope- 
Hartford car in the 500-mile event at the 
Indianapolis speedway on Decoration day, 
was disqualified and suspended for 1 year 
to and including October 10, 1912, and 
his driver’s registration card No. 395 was 
revoked. 

The formal application for  reinstate- 
ment of H. D. Fisher, who was disquali- 
fied on July 18 for incompetent driving at 
Brighton Beach on July 3, last, was con- 
sidered, but the board declined to rein- 
state him to good standing. 

The second application for reinstatement 
of George H. Clark, driver of Cutting 
cars, who was disqualified and suspended 
December 20, 1910, for 2 years to January 
1, 1913 for driving in the unsanctioned 
race meeting at Ascot Park, Los Angeles, 
assumed name of ‘‘E. Z. Martin,’’ was 
considered. Clark’s disqualification was 
on November 3, 1911, temporarily sus- 
pended pending action on his appeal, but 
the board in reviewing his case declined 
to reinstate him to good standing because 
of the seriousness of his offense in com- 
peting under a name other than his own. 





OLD TIRE SUITS REVIVED 

New York, Nov. 28—Special telegram— 
Orders issued by the United States circuit 
court in the suits of the Consolidated 
Rubber Tire Co, against Goodrich, Repub- 
lic, and Morgan & Wright, based upon the 
alleged infringement of the Grant patent 
on solid tires, allow each of the three de- 
fendants 60 days in which to plead to the 
complaints. 

“he suits were instituted about 2 years 
aco and have lain practically dormant 
pending a decision of the patent by the 
Supreme court. This was handed down 
last spring and now the present suits will 
be determined. The complaining company 
alieged that the Grant patent was valid 
ani belonged to it, and charged that the 


defendants infringed it. Preliminary in- 
junctions were issued and the cases will 
be tried upon their merits, probably at 
the spring term of court. 

The plaintiff company seek permanent 
injunctions, an accounting with each de- 
fendant and damages. 





MAINE’S GOVERNOR FRIENDLY 

Augusta, Me., Nov. 25—Thousands of 
motorists in all parts of the country who 
motor through the Pine Tree state during 
the summer and fall months will be de- 
lighted to learn that Governor Plaistaid, 
of Maine, has become deeply interested in 
the subject of good roads, and has prom- 
ised greatly improved road conditions. 
Governor Plaistaid made this announce- 


ment a few days ago to James Coggeshall, 
ore fl 
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NATIONAL CLAIMS RECORD 
| gpm cone ier, Ind.—Editor Motor Age 
—In the Santa Monica road race Har- 
vey Herrick established a new world’s 
record of 74.63 miles an hour for 202 miles. 
Ralph Mulford in a Lozier in the Vander- 
bilt is reported to have traveled the same 
distance at the rate of 74.9 miles an hour, 
time being taken for him before the finish 
of the Vanderbilt. The National record 
was made over an 8.5 mile course and time 
was for the full distance of the race. The 
Lozier record was made on a course 17 
miles in length. 

In the case of the Savannah Vander- 
bilt race the average time has been taken 
at an intermediate distance and will not 
be officially recognized as a road race 
record because there is no provision in 
road race rules for the taking of record 
time at intermediate distances. In order 
to make an official road race it is neces- 
sary that the average time be taken for 
the full distance of the race and not for 
any intermediate distance. The National’s 
record is considered phenomenal because 
of the fact that it was made on an 8%- 
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-mile course and because in making that 


record the old record of 74.3, made by 
Nazzaro on the Florio cup course in Italy, 
30 miles in length, was broken at that 
time. A long course of 30 miles, such as 
the Italian circuit, as well as a course of 
17 miles, such as the Savannah course, 
gives the contestant an advantage, be- 
cause it has longer straightaways in which 
to make time. If this road race record 
claim is made for the Vanderbilt race, it 
will undoubtedly not be allowed. The Na- 
tional company claims that it still holds 
the world’s road race record of 74.63 miles 
an hour.—National Motor Vehicle .Co., 
George M. Dickson, general manager. 
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the New England traveling representa- 
tive of the Velie Boston branch, when 
the latter met the governor at the Elks’ 
Home in Augusta, Me., upon his return 
trip through the state. 

‘‘Tell me about the roads,’’ requested 
the governor. ‘‘I am glad to learn from 
one who has experienced the conditions 
on such a long and thorough trip through- 
out the state. I realize what good roads 
mean to the thousands of motorists who 
tour the state. I am very anxious that 
road conditions shall be improved so that 
every motorist shall find the roads at- 
tractive for motoring. I want every mo- 
torist to know that I am interested in 
the good roads problem and shall do 
everything possible to bring about better 
conditions. You tell the motorists.’’ 





SHOW GOSSIP FROM NEW YORK 

. New York, Nov. 28—Special telegram— 
With seventy manufacturers of commer- 
cial vehicles and 138 parts and accessory 
makers signed up to show at Chicago, the 
prospects for truck week of the annual 
show present brilliant possibilities. It 
has been estimated that the use of com- 
mercial vehicles in Chicago territory has 
increased 35 per cent during the past year 
and the business element of the territory 
is‘ much more. intensely interested in mo- 
tor trucks than it was formerly. _Conse- 
quently, a larger patronage of the coming 
show is looked for than ever before in 
the history of the show. 

The poster which will be used to adver- 
tise the Madison Square garden show of 
the Automobile Board of Trade has made 
its appearance. The subject is an oriental 
girl bedecked with eastern jewels and 
wings. She stands with arms outstretched, 
holding a passenger motor car in one hand 
and a business wagon in the other. 

No progress was reported on the plans 
of the new show building which will be 
erected north of the present Grand Central 
palace. After they are completed it will 
be necessary ‘to lay them before the New 
York Central for approval, and pending 
such approval the authorities decline to 
give out anything official. 





ENGINEERS COMING HOME 

New York, Nov. 28—Special telegram— 
Advices cabled from Paris by Coker F. 
Clarkson, secretary and general manager 
of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
make the announcement that the delega- 
tion from the society that has been spend- 
ing a month inspecting British and conti- 
nental factories and engaging in scientific 
conferences will sail for New York on the 


steamer Olympic November 29. Mr. Clark- © 


son says that the visit has been a great 
success in every way and that the foreign 
manufacturers have done everything pos- 
sible to interest the visitors. Not all the 
party will return on the Olympic, as quite 
a number will remain abroad for several 
weeks longer to make more detailed in- 
spections and to go into fields not touched 
by the regular itinerary. 
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E recently saw correspondence be- 

tween the owner of a car to the 
manufacturer of same, in which the owner 
asked if he would get better results if he 
used high-gravity gasoline. The reply 
was that he would, and he was recom- 
mended to purchase nothing but 74 gaso- 
fine, as it would produce more power and 
more heat units. 

Now, we don’t think the manufacturer 
intended to deceive his. customer, and the 
most charitable view would be to assume 
that he was simply ignorant; but the user 
would naturally accept this advice as 
gospel truth, coming, as it did, from the 
man who made the car. The advice was 
bad, viewed from any standpoint. In the 
first place, the owner could not get 74-grav- 
ity gasoline in the section in which he 
‘lived, and if he could, the price, would have 
‘been prohibitive; but, having obtained it, 
he would have suffered on account of lack 
of power. Nevertheless, he would be a dis- 
satisfied man—dissatisfied with his car, 
and dissatisfied because he eould not get 
what he thought he should have. It is 


this kind of ignorance and lack of co- - 


operation that is hurting the car industry, 
and will injure it still more if not cor- 
rected. 

Now, let’s see how the motor car manu- 
facturer can co-operate. He can first post 
himself thoroughly as to the facts, and 
convey these facts intelligently to the 
users of his car. He can put a self-start- 
ing device on all cars that he manufact- 
ures. A great many cars for 1912 are 
already so equipped, but this, of course, 
costs money, and adds materially to the 
cost of the car, and is not absolutely nec- 
essary. But it is a great convenience, and. 
viewed from this standpoint, the builders 
of gasoline cars can well afford to give 
this feature careful consideration, for with 


such a device, the gasoline car has every 


advantage over the electric, even for a 
woman; but in so far as starting a car is 
concerned, it is not a necessity. 

A much cheaper and more effective de- 
vice would be a primer; one that will 
inject a small quantity of gasoline into 
the manifold. This can be done in a num- 
ber of ways. One method is to use a small 
pump, with hollow wire, leading from the 
gasoline supply pipe to the pump, and from 
the pump to the manifold. The pump can 
be placed on the dashboard or under the 
hood, the plunger rod being located at 

, Some convenient point. 

A still cheaper plan is to place on the 
dash, a small reservoir, a gill is sufficient, 
in which gasoline can be stored. Beneath 
this a petcock should be placed, with hol- 

low wire leading to the manifold. By 
opening the petcock for an instant when 
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inserting the switch key, the driver can 
always be sure that the car will start 
on the first turn, provided, of course, 
everything else is in working order. 

Either of these devices can be put on a 
car while it is being built at so small a 
cost—probably not to exceed $2—that 
the item of expense would not be felt, 
even if absorbed by the manufacturer. It 
would add more to the convenience and 
efficiency than any other refinement. 

Why every car: does not go out so 
equipped we are unable to explain. Pos- 
sibly it is because this feature has never 
been brought pointedly to the attention of 
the manufacturers. Even if such a device 
is not placed on the car when manu- 
factured, the user can equip his own car at 
a cost of but a few dollars. How many 
cars are placed in winter storage simply 
from lack of such a convenience? Even 
if a car is equipped with a self-starter it 
should also have a primer, as described 
above. With such an arrangement, we 
would hear no more of the difficulty i» 
cranking a car. The demand for a high- 
gravity gasoline would be a thing of the 
past; manufacturers, dealers and all con- 
cerned would be saved an endless amount 
of grief. So that, after all, the question 
of ease in starting a car does not rest with 
the designers of carbureters, or the re- 
fineries of gasoline, but with the motor car 
manufacturers. 
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Are we not justified in insisting that 
some such device be on every car we buy 
in the future? It is worth more than all 


‘the waterjacketed carbureters or methods 


of heating the gasoline put together, and 
the cost is nil. 

We hope this series of articles is im- 
pressing upon you a few facts that will 
be of benefit to every user of gasoline, 
and be the means of saving much grief, 
as well as many shekels. 

We do not pretend in this series to have 
told everything that there is to know 
about gasoline. We don’t know it our- 
selves, and we doubt if the man lives that 
does. There is much that future investi- 
gations will reveal that is yet a closed 
book to us all. 

The facts, as given, are the result of a 
careful, thorough and painstaking investi- 
gation, and every statement that has been 
made has been carefully weighed, and is 
an absolutely true statement of the facts. 
We have not attempted to burden you with 
the tedious processes by which we have 
reached our conclusions, nor have we gone 
into detail. We have simply given you 
the short-cut result of these investigations, 
boiled down, so that ‘‘he who runs may 
read.’? . 

We have seen that gravity is no eri- 
terion as to quality; that a high-gravity 
Pennsylvania gasoline is no better than a 
low-gravity western gasoline, providing 
the boiling points are the same; on the 
contrary, the low gravity is better, be- 
cause, being heavier, it produces more 
heat units; consequently, more power. We 
have learned that when a man talks high- 
gravity to us, he is either ignorant or he 
has an axe to grind, possibly both. We 
have learned that a gasoline to produce 
the best results in a motor must have low 
initial boiling points, gradually rising to 
high boiling points. But more than this, 
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we have seen the necessity of preserving 
and conserving this supply of nature, and 
making it go as far as possible, both that 
we may have an abundant supply for the 
future, and that the price will not be so 
high as to be prohibitive. We surely know 
what we want and how to get it. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 





68 TON MILES PER GALLON 

London, Nov. 15—The great performance 
put up by the 40-50 Rolls-Royce car dur- 
ing its recent R. A. C. observer run, Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, in which it achieved a 
record of fuel consumption of 24.3 miles 
per gallon, or 57.07 ton miles per gallon, 
has just been eclipsed by a second R. A. C. 
test for the same route in connection with 
a 13.96 Delahaye car fitted with the 


Thomas electric transmission system. Dur- | 


ing this test the average speed maintained 
was 19 miles per hour and the gasoline 
consumption the double journey was 22.236 
gallons, which gives a rate of consumption 
of 1 gallon for every 35.73 miles, or 67.92 
ton miles per gallon. The engine had a 
bore of 75 millimeters by 110 stroke, and 
the total weight was 4,258 pounds, of 
which 224 pounds was dead load. The 
average weight of the live load was 815 
pounds. The consumption of lubricating 
oil also was very creditable, being at the 
rate of 1.417.35 miles per gallon. Through- 
out the trial the engine was started by 
means of the electric system, and the cur- 
rent was also used for lighting the lamps. 

Another record worthy of note has just 
been achieved by the new 11.9-horsepower 
Arrol Johnston car, which in a 6 hours’ 
run at Brooklands averaged 50.2 miles per 
hour. The bore of this engine is 69 milli- 
meters by 120 stroke. 





REPORT ON ITALIAN BUSINESS 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 25—A report 
made to the United States government 
through the Daily Consular and Trades 
Report shows that the value of motor 
ears and motor accessories exported from 
Turin to the United States during 1910 
was $295,013, as against $674,666 in 
1909. It is the consulate’s belief that 
the year 1910 will hereafter appear 
as having marked a turn of tide, and that 
European motor cars will in the future, on 
account of the formidable and increasing 
competition that they have met and must 
continue to meet from American manufac- 
turers, be exported to the United States in 
steadily decreasing numbers. The decrease 
«an be explained in no other satisfactory way. 
It occurred in a year when the production 
of ears in this consular district and in Italy 
in general proved greater than ever before; 
when conditions in the district and through- 
out Italy were especially favorable to car 
vuilders; and when, for the first time, Amer- 
ican cars and accessories entered Italian 
markets under markedly favorable condi- 
‘ions. The fact that the most important 
company in Turin and Italy, and one of the 
most important in Europe, opened large 
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Marie Corelli’s Latest Book 

IN ‘‘The Life Everlasting’’ Marie Cor- 
f elli has given in graphic style the sub- 
stance of her belief in theosophy or re- 
incarnation, which she definitely outlines 
in a prologue of thirty-five pages. 
story is that of the crucible necessary to 
pass through in order to reach the lofty 
pinnacle of mastery of one’s self and na- 
ture by which the culmination of all 
one’s desires may be had at command. 
The George H. Doran Co., New York, is 
the publisher. 
European Motor Trip 

‘*A Motor Tour Through France and 
England,’’ by Elizabeth Yardley, is a 


diary record of 21% days’ sightseeing by 


motor in France and the British Isles. It 
is a decidedly stereotyped account of a 
hurried trip, and gives one a sense of 
being whirled through the country in a 
sight-seeing car with its conductor de- 
scribing in the most mechanical, matter- 
of-fact fashion the points of interest. The 
tour began at Paris, going to Tours, thence 
along the Loire to Nantes; up the coast 
of Brittany, thence Paris by way of Rome. 
London is the starting point in England, 
with York as the northern objective point, 
thence Leeds and Liverpool, dipping into 
Wales, then returning to London. James 
Pott & Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 
The Land of Windmills 

‘*The Spell of Holland’’ lives up to its 
title, for as one reads the delightfully- 
told description of this quaint country it 
seems to bring it so familiarly to the 
reader that one feels a sense of being ac- 
quainted with all its quaintness and 


The 








picturesque beauty. To the motorist who 
may be planning a foreign tour and wants 
to know more of the land of the dykes 
and windmills, this book will appeal, and 
for those who do not entertain any such 
hope, it will help them to appreciate the 


home life of the people. It is not a guide 
book, but just an entertaining account 
of the personal experiences of interested 
travelers. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, make the book in its en- 
tirety one of value to the motoring fra- 
ternity. Burton E. Stevenson. Published 
by L. C. Page & Co. 

With Delhi and its Royal Durbar in the 
limelight, motorists will be interested in 
knowing how it is possible to motor to the 
royal ceremonies. The Dunlop Motorists’ 
Guide, issued by the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tire Co., London, has issued a booklet out- 
lining a route from Bombay to Delhi, after 
shipping the car from England to Bombay. 
The motor route covers 1,000 miles, 
divided into an 8-day tour ranging from 
73 to 133 miles per day. Outline maps 
of each day’s run show the dak bun- 
galows where food can be obtained, and 
the inspection bungalows, which are 
for sleeping accommodations only. Much 
valuable information as to the necessary 
equipment for such a trip is given, and 
the road conditions and accommodations 
are briefly outlined. His highness, the 
marajah of Gwalior, is an enthusiastic 
motorist and has looked after the comfort 
of visiting motorists in the way of gaso- 
line stations, etc. The book can be 
secured upon request from the tire com- 
pany. 








works in the United States during the year 
had nothing to do with the decrease, the lat- 
ter works not being in operation during 
1910. The consulate’s estimate covering 
motor cars built in Turin during 1910 sets 
the number at 3,907, as against the estimate 
of 3,700 for 1909, and it is estimated that 
during 1910 only 560 cars were built in Italy 
outside of Piedmont. 

Market conditions, on the whole, were 
good, and the demand for Turin cars, espe- 
cially for cars of medium power, was satis- 
factory and uniform. The market was en- 
livened during the year by unexpectedly 
large orders from Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. 





STRANG’S HEIRS WILL SUE 

Racine, Wis., Nov. 24.—Suit for $10,000 
damages for the death of Lewis Putnam 
Strang, the racing driver, who met his 
death in an accident during the 1911 Wis- 
consin reliability tour while driving the 
technical committee’s official car, a Case, 
will be instituted at once by C. H. Bash- 





ford, cashier of the First National Bank 
of Lancaster, Wis., who was appointed 
administrator of the Strang estate 2 weeks 
ago. 

The accident occurred near Blue River, 
in the town of Wattertown, Grant county, 
Wis. In passing along a private turnpike 
or toll road Strang, to pass a team of 
horses, drew to the edge of the road, which 
crumbled away and precipitated the car to 
the ditch below, a distance of 10 or more 
feet. Three passengers in the car, includ- 
ing Joe Jagersburger of the Case racing 
team, who recently was injured at Colum- 
bia, 8. C., were unhurt. Strang was in- 
stantly killed, the heavy car crushing his 
skull. 

The Union Bridge Co., owner of the toll 
road, is charged wth negligence in failing 
to provide adequate protection to the road 
and with neglecting to keep the highway 
in proper repair. The suit will be in be- 
half of three sisters of Strang, who reside 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and are his only living 
relatives. 
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DECRIES HIGH PARTS COST 


Owner Thinks Makers Have Short-Sighted 

. Service Policy 

IL CITY, PA.—Editor Motor Age— 

I have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the editorial in a recent issue regarding 
the unbusinesslike and unjust methods of 
motor car manufacturers in making ex- 
cessive charges for extra parts and, with 
many others, wish to corroborate the state- 
ments in Motor Age and urge a contin- 
uance of the editorials on the subject. 

Up to the present time the business was 
called the ‘‘motor car game’’; in fact, it 
was referred to as such by the manufact- 
urers themselves and only those who had 
all kinds of money and did not care how 
they blew it were supposed to play the 
game and, in fact, the business was lim- 
ited to that class; but lately, with the in- 
troduction of the many medium-priced 
cars, the use of motor cars is becoming 
quite general and would become more so 
if it were not for the constant complaint 
of owners about upkeep, the large part of 
which is for extra parts. 
“From a business standpoint it would 
seem that the policy of the wise manu- 
facturers—and there must be some wise 
ones in the business—would be to make 
the use of the motor car as economical as 
possible instead of trying te make it as 
expensive as possible. When trying to 
sell a car the agent will tell you what a 
grand business organization there is back 
of that particular car and how well the 
buyers are treated in the matter of extra 
parts; but after the sale has been made 
their entire aim from that time seems to 
be to see how soon they can bankrupt the 
buyer. After I bought my first car and 
had occasion to buy extra parts I thought 
I was the only one being stung, and that 
when I bought another car I would con- 
sider the business methods of the maker 
as much as the quality of the car and try 
to keep away from dishonorable and un- 
businesslike concerns. Since this time I 
have had three different makes and I am 
sorry to have to state that I find them all 
alike, and upon talking to my friends find 
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they all have the same complaint about 
factory treatment. 

Right in my own neighborhood there 
are represented seven of the leading and 
highest-priced cars on the market and, 
while all of these cars have given excel- 
lent satisfaction, there is not one owner 
who would recommend to a friend the 
purchase of any one of them. I have a 
large seven-passenger car which has given 
entire satisfaction but I would go out of 
my way to prevent a friend from buying 
one. All this discontent on the part of 
the owners is due to the exorbitant price 
of extra parts and delay in furnishing 
them. We all expect to pay a little more 


than a reasonable profit, but when an . 


owner is charged $4 for a valve which 
actually costs 7 to 8 cents to make, or is 
charged $8 for a gear that can be bought 
elsewhere for $3, or $5 for « brake shoe 
that costs 50 cents, it is no wonder that 
owners are complaining. — 

My car cost me $4,000, but on the basis 
I am charged for extra parts the car 
would cost about $10,000 to rebuild. 
Owners are getting wise and I find that 
most of them are buying parts from ma- 
chine shops and supply houses where, in 
many cases, better material and workman- 
ship is furnished and at much lower cost 
than through the factory. Manufacturers 
have told me that the furnishing of new 
parts was more profitable than building 
new cars, so if such is the case it would 
seem very shortsighted policy on the part 
of the manufacturers not to nurse this 
business instead of fast killing it as they 
are now doing.—Owner. 


OSWALD MADE IN GOSHEN 

Port Washington, Wis.—Editor Motor 
Age—Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age tell me where the Oswald 
motor is made, by whom made, and how 
much power the motor has? It is a T-head 
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FIG. 1—ADJUSTMENTS OF SCHEBLER 


MODEL L CARBURETER 
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Readers’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers 


of the Clearing House columns: Motor 
Age insists on having bona fide signa- 
tures to all communications published 
in this department. It has been dis- 
covered that the proper signature has 
not been given on many communica- 
tions, and Motor Age will not publish 
such communications, and will take 
steps to hunt down the offenders of 
this rule if it is violated. 








and has a 5-inch stroke and a 3%-inch 
bore.—A Reader. 

The Oswald motor is made by the Os- 
wald Motor Co., Goshen, Ind. The bore of 
3% inches gives it an 8S. A. E. rating of 
22.5 horsepower. 


ADJUSTING SCHEBLER CARBURETER 

Webb City, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly tell me through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House how to adjust a model L Scheb- 
ler carbureter.—Enos Currey. 

Before adjusting the carbureter make 
sure that your ignition is properly timed, 
and that you have a good hot spark at 
each plug; that your valves are properly 
timed and seated, and that all connections 
are tight, and that there are no air leaks 
of any kind in these connections. 


In adjusting the carbureter, first make 
your adjustments on the auxiliary air 
valve A, so that it seats firmly but lightly 
at T; then close your needle valve by 
turning the adjustment screw B to the 
right until it stops. Do not use any pres- 
sure on this adjustment screw after it 
meets with resistance. Then turn it to 
the left about a turn ard a half and prime 
or flush the carbureter by pulling up the 
priming lever C and holding it up for 
about five seconds. Next, open your throt- 
tle about one-third, and start the motor; 
then close your throttle slightly and retard 
your spark and adjust throttle lever screw 


' F and needle valve adjusting screw B, so 


that the motor runs at the desired speed 
and hits on all cylinders. 

After getting a good adjustment with 
your motor running idle, do not touch your 
needle valve adjustment again, but make 
your intermediate and high-speed adjust- 
ment on the dials D and E, Adjust pointer 
on the first dial D, from figure No. 1 
toward figure No. 3, about half way be- 
tween. Advance your spark and open 
throttle so that the roller on the track 
running below the dials is in line. with 
the first dial. If the motor backfires 
with the throttle inthis position, and the 
spark advanced, turn the indicator a little 
more toward figure No. 3; or if the mix- 
ture is too rich, turn the indicator back 
or toward figure No. 1 until you are sat- 
isfied that your motor is running properly 
with the throttle in this position, or at 
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Clearing 


EDITOR’S NOTE—iIn this depart- 
ment Motor Age answers free of 
charge questions regarding motor 
problems, and invites the discussion of 
pertinent subjects. Correspondence is 
solicited from subscribers and others. 
All communications must be properly 
signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any 
nom de plume desired. 











intermediate speed. Now, open the throt- 
tle wide and make your adjustment on 
your dial E for high speed in the same 
manner as you have made your adjust- 
ments for intermediate speed on dial D. 

It is found that in the majority of 
cases in adjusting this carbureter the ten- 
dency is to give too rich a mixture. It 
is suggested and recommended in adjust- 
ing the carbureter, both at low, interme- 
diate and high speed, that you cut down 
the gasoline until the motor begins to 
backfire, and then increase the supply 
of fuel, a notch at a time, until the motor 
hits evenly on all cylinders. Do not in- 
crease the supply of gasoline by turning 
the needle valve adjusting screw more 
than a notch at a time, in your low-speed 
adjustment, and do not turn it any after 
your motor hits regularly on all cylinders. 
In making the adjustments on the inter- 
mediate and high speed dials, do not turn 
the pointers more than one-half way at 
a time between the graduated divisions 
or marks shown on the dials. By following 
these instructions the adjustment should 
be satisfactory. 


AUXILIARY AIR INTAKE 

Cincinnati, O.— Editor Motor Age — 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions: 

1—How can I keep an even pressure 
in my gasoline tanks? I have a small 
tank forward of the carbureter and a large 
one back of the seats, with a hand air- 
pump connected to the large tank. Will 
I have to have a check valve between the 
two? Will it be possible to use the same 
carbureter for pressure feed that I used 
when equipped for gravity feed? 

2—Has the Thomas car ever been en- 
tered in a Vanderbilt race? If so, which 
ones and who drove them? 

3—Would it be advisable for me to put 
a small air valve in my intake manifold, 
between the carbureter and the cylinders? 
—Penn. 

1—You will need a check or float valve 
between the two tanks, but the same car- 
bureter can probably be used for either 
pressure or gravity feed. The arrange- 
ment will depend upon the present ar- 
rangement of the tanks and Motor Age 
suggests that you send in a sketch showing 
the fuel system you have at present. More 
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definite information can then be supplied. 
2—In the 1906 Vanderbilt, won by Wag- 
ner, in a Darracq, we Blon, in a Thomas, 
led all the American cars. There were two 
other Thomas cars entered, one driven by 
Coullois, and the other by Montague 
Roberts. In the 1908 Vanderbilt, Salzman, 
in a Thomas, ran fifth; Seymour, ninth, 
and Gill, sixteenth; both in Thomas ears. 
3—Yes; an arrangement such as that 
shown in Fig. 2 has been found to be 
satisfactory. A hole is cut in the intake 
manifold and a cover hinged at A, operated 
by a rod D to the dash and attached to 
the cover by a pin at B. At C is shown 
the throttle control rod. Another arange- 
ment is that suggested by a reader and 
illustrated in Fig. 3. , 


REMOVING PREJUDICE 

Homewood, Miss.—Editor Motor Age: 
Unfortunately for a majority of the south- 
ern farmers, they have an unreasonable 
prejudice against the motor car, and for 
that reason we are having a hard time 
getting them in line on the good roads 
movement. I am a good roads advocate 
and an owner of a car, and pastor of four 
strong country churches. At one of those 
churches we were rebuilding—building a 
new church house, the work being done 
by the farmers and members of that 
church. The job of elevating the shingles 
for the covering was the smutty job of 
the whole building. They had pulled at 
ropes until their hands were blistered. I 
had a Sears car, model K, but had never 
ridden to church in it on account of this 
prejudice. But I ventured down to the 
new church building, backed my car up 
near the building, jacked up the rear 
wheels, tied a rope to the drum of the 
wheel and elevated the shingles with 
the car. From that day to this every- 
thing has been smiles over my car.—W. 
W. Graves, Pastor Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 























FIG. 2—EXTRA AIR INTAKE 
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AN EXTRA AIR INTAKE 

Reader Describes Auxiliary Inlet in 
the Gas Manifold 

Collinwood, O.—Editor Motor Age: As 


a reader of these columns I would like to 
say a few words on carburation. From 
tests conducted on several well-known 
makes of cars I am strongly in favor of 
an air intake valve on the inlet manifold 
above the carbureter to be used for high 
speeds. If possible to get in a position to 
watch the auxiliary air intake to your car- 
bureter while running on the road, it will 
be found that the valve is open to the 
limit at about three-quarter throttle. This 
seems to show that the motor would take 
more air if it could get it. J use a valve 
similar to the accompanying illustration, 
Fig. —, connected to a lever on the dash. 
This valve is air-tight when closed and 
can be opened about %-inch. 


After a little experience the driver can 
tell at what throttle position to begin 
opening the air valve and he will be sur- 
prised at how far he can open the valve 
before the motor will misfire at high 
speeds. Another use for this valve, be- 
sides serving as a power increaser, is to 
cool the cylinders on descending grades. 


* On reaching the top of a descent I 
always turn off the switch, close the 
throttle, open the air valve wide, and if 
the hill is steep change into the lower 
gear. This clears the cylinders of all the 
burnt gases and the cool air cleans the 
valves and plug points. I would strongly 
recommend this way of running, especially 
in hilly country, as it not only prevents 
the motor. from overheating, but saves 
brakes. In fact, I have taken long trips 
without using any brakes at all to speak 
of and it is a comfort to feel that one 
has two brakes to rely upon in case of 
emergency.—Thomas A. Seymour. 


DRY BATTERIES NOT FOR LIGHTS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age 
—Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions: 
1—I desire to light 3-candlepower 6- 























FIG. 3—SEYMOUR’S EXTRA AIR VALVE 
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FIG. 3—MOTOR CAR AS HUNTSMAN’S MOUNT 


volt lamps. Can I do this successfully 
with dry batteries? 

2—How many dry cells should I use to 
get 6 volts and how long would they 
light 3-candlepower 6-volt lamps-—F. M. 
Groschner. 

1—Dry batteries can be used for light- 
ing small electric lamps, but the life of 
the batteries is very short and they have 
to be renewed quite often. Dry batteries 
are intended for intermittent service 
rather than the constant drain of energy 
imposed on them when supplying lamps. 
It would be cheaper in the long run to get 
a lighting storage battery. 

2—Five dry cells connected in series will 
light two of these lamps for » short time. 
A 40-ampere-hour lighting storage battery 
will light these two lamps for 35 hours 
without recharging. 


WANTS TO BE MOTOR SALESMAN 

Dubuque, Ia.— Editor Motor Age — 
Would Motor Age kindly advise what book 
would be advisable to learn motor car 
salesmanship for both local sales and for 
distributing among agents? I have had 
some experience in driving, but would like 
to get an idea of the finer details, in order 
to successfully handle prospective buyers. 
—G.E. Allen. 

Motor Age knows of no book dealing in 
particular with motor car salesmanship, 
but the same general principles are re- 
quired in the selling of cars as in any other 
commodity. . There are a number of books 
on the market giving the principles of 
salesmanship, one of which is Practical 
Salesmanship, by N. C. Fowler, Jr., pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Of books on the motor car, there 
is a great variety. Probably those dealing 
on the general construction of the cars 
rather than on the theoretical design 
would be what you need. One giving the 
general characteristics of the various types 
of cars is called Self-Propelled Vehicles, 
by Homan, and published by Theo. Audel 
& Co., New York. 

If you desire to go into all phases of 
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the motor car, including the design, con- 
struction, types, operation, etc., probably 
the best work for your purpose would be 
one of the libraries put out by the corre- 
spondence schools which have courses in 
motor car engineering. These usually are 
made up of a collection of the text books 
used in the correspondence course and are 
designed to cover the entire field. One of 
the latter is that published by the Amer- 
ican School of Correspondence, Chicago. 
ALCOHOL FOR COOLING 

Concord, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions: 

1—Which kind of alcohol is best suited 
for cooling systems on cars where there 
is not much rubber connections, or is not 
any other thing used but water to cool? 
Is denatured alcohol as good as wood 
alcohol, and what would be the difference 
between the two? ‘ 

2—How much should be used of each, 
using it and water only? 

3—Will alcohol and water freeze if the 
right amount is used in the first place and 
the engine stands for quite a while or is 
run every day? I would think that the 
alcohol might evaporate and leave the mix- 
ture weak. Would it be advisable to add 
more alcohol without adding water?— 
Howard Zahn. 

1—Denatured alcohol is as good as any, 
and is cheaper than the other. 

2—Use from one-third to one-half de- 
natured alcohol or wood alcohol. 

3—The alcohol evaporates much more 
rapidly than does the water, consequently, 
alcohol must be added from time to time, 
even if no water is added. 


SEAT CONTROL OF LIGHTS 

Baltimore, Md.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions: 

1—What is the manufacturer’s address 
of the device used on the 1912 Pierce- 
Arrow cars for igniting and controlling 
the headlights? 

2—Is it thoroughly efficient and reliable? 
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3—Is it advisable to allow acetylene gas 
to burn low? Does this not cause the 
burner to corrode?—A Subscriber. 

1—This system is known as the Auto- 
Flasher, and is made by the Motor Spe- 
cialty Co., Boston, Mass. 

2—Motor Age has not made a test of 
the device, but the fact that it is fitted 
on the car you-mention as regular equip- 
ment should be of assistance in determin- 
ing its value. 

3—With some burners there is a tend- 
ency to corrode when the lights are burn- 
ing low, but usually the infrequent replace- 
ments necessitated by turning down the 
gas are less costly than the gas consumed 
if turned full on. 
INTERESTED IN BRITISH MOTORING 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Editor Motor Age 
—Through the Readers’ Clearing House. 
will Motor Age answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—What is the name and address of a 
good English motor car magazine? 

2—Is there an agent in this country for 
the English Daimler? If so, does he sel> 
the B. 8. A. car described in Motor Age. 
issue November 16? 

3—At what prices do the E-M-F and 
Overland, $900 model, sell in England? 

4—What other Ameriean cars are going 
to use the Knight engine besides the 
Stearns, Columbia and Stoddard-Dayton 
six?—Edward R. Richmond. 

1—Among the leading English motor 
periodicals are the Car, 168 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W.; Motor, 7-15 Rosebery Ave., Lon- 
don, E. C.; Autocar, 20 Tudor St., London 

2—No. 

3—The Overland is listed at approxi- 
mately $1,090. The E-M-F at $1,225. 

5—No announcements have been made 
thus far. 
AROUSED ENTHUSIASM 

Baker, Ore.—Editor Motor Age—I en- 
close snapshot, Fig. 3, taken by my wife, 
on return from a day’s outing recently. 
Half a dozen who gathered around the car 
as we came in town declared that they 
were going to have a motor car at once.— 
J. 8S. Dyke. 


CARBURETER TROUBLE CAUSE 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
having a very annoying trouble with 
6-48 car of the latest and highest type. 
This trouble only happens occasionally, 
and in both hot and cold weather, though 
more often in hot than in cold. This 
trouble, I think, is caused by the carbu- 
reter. Upon trying to start the motor 
after it has been in use the motor fails- 
to do so readily except under these condi- 
tions: I must either jam down the air 
valve to its full limit or drain the gaso- 
line entirely out of the carbureter. Some- 
times with the air_valve jammed oper 
to its full limit, it will start the car 
readily, then, again, I will have to drain 
the gasoline out of the carbureter as well. 
The air valve opens automatically about 
1/16 inch when the car is operating prop- 
erly. When forced down to its full limit 
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it is open about % of an inch. What causes 
the float in the carbureter to let in more 
gas in the mixing chamber one time than 
it does in another? This trouble is evi- 
dently caused by too much gasoline in the 


mixing chamber, but how can I prevent it? 


—O. V. 

As you suggest, the trouble is evidently 
due to flooding in the carbureter. This 
defect is caused by improper adjustment 
of the carbureter, and had you given us 
the make and model of the carbureter we 
probably could have told you just how to 
remedy it. However, practically all car- 
bureters have a means of adjusting the 
gasoline level, and you should adjust this 
at a somewhat lower level than you are 
using at present. Further, most carbu- 


reters have both a high-speed and low- 


speed adjustment for the air intake. It 


would seem that your low-speed air adjust- 


ment is set too tight, that is, not suffi- 
cient air is given to the mixture at low 
speeds. This. can be remedied by the 
proper adjustments. 

If the difference in gasoline level is 
found to be very great, with the motor 
running at ordinary speeds, it may be due 
to the float becoming gasoline logged. If 
a cork float is used it may have soaked 
up enough gasoline from the carbureter to 
make it slow acting; or, if a copper float, 
it may have a small leak in it which has 
allowed the liquid to enter. The float 
valve may be worn or roughened so as to 
not completely close the gasoline inlet. 
The trouble seems to be entirely in the 
earbureter, and a thorough overhauling 
and adjustment on it would seem neces- 
sary. 

If, with the carbureter in first-class 
order, it is found that it.is necessary to 
jam the air valve down to start, the best 
plan would be to install an extra air inlet 
which may be opened and closed as desired. 


MAGNETO SET TOO LATE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Editor Motor Age— 
I take Motor Age regularly and gain much 
information from it. Now I am having 
some trouble, and wish Motor Age would 
tell me what is the cause of it, and give me 
a remedy. 

I have a D U 4, model 5, high-tension 
Bosch magneto. I have the motor on a 
stand. The magneto is timed to fire 
1-3-4-2 in rotation, when the flywheel is % 
inch over the center, with spark retarded. 
I ean crank all right and the motor will 
not start with the spark retarded. Ad- 
vance the spark and one out of ten it will 
start; the other nine it goes back, that is, 
on @ one-quarter turn of crank. When I 
spin the motor, it won’t start with the 
spark retarded. With the spark advanced 
it always goes back. It will not start 
unless it is advanced all the way. So far 
“s I ean see there is nothing the matter 
with the magneto. The gears are set for a 
right-hand magneto and the armature is 
all right. I can turn it by hand and get 
2 good spark in the safety gap, retarded or 
sdvaneed. After putting another magneto 
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on the motor worked fine, never a miss on 
high or low. When I do get the bad mag- 
neto started it runs nicely on high or low 
speed, advanced or retarded. Can Motor 
Age tell me what is the cause of the 
trouble?—J. P. Sherman, Jr. 

It would seem from your description of 
the trouble that the armature of the mag- 
neto is set too late. If the armature is set 
so that the dimensions E. Fig. 5, is from 
% to % of an inch, the setting is correct 
so far as the armature is concerned. If 
this does not remedy the difficulty, Motor 
Age may be able to help you more upon 
the receipt of further details. 


PIERCE-RACINE REAR AXLE 


Mendota, Ill.— Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age state who were the makers of 
the rear axle used on the 1909 Pierce- 
Racine touring car? This car is not made 
any more and I would appreciate this in- 


formation.—C. Cummings. 


These axles were made by A. O. Smith, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CASE OF DIFFICULT STARTING 


Washington Court House, Ohio—Editor 
Motor Age—I have a 1911 model 25 EI- 
more equipped with the Atwater Kent 
system, and run by a National Carbon 
battery, No. 266, no magneto. Have 
always had some little trouble in starting 
the car when it has stood long enough to 
cool; but when once started it gives no 
trouble at all. Some 2-months ago the 
starting trouble kept getting worse, we 
were then touring in western New York, 
and thinking perhaps the battery was get- 
ting weak, we put on a new one of same 
make and number. When the engine has 
been running and is warm, a little turn 
of the engine will start it, but if cool it 
requires two. Sometimes while one turns 
over the engine a few times, the other 
holds the hand over the air opening of 
the carbureter, and suddenly removing the 
hand, the engine starts. Other times, 
while one whirls the crank the other keeps 
lightly tapping the starting button on the 
Atwater Kent system, and after a while 
it starts. Usually it requires a combina- 
tion of both methods mentioned. Have 
































FIG. 5—SETTING OF BOSCH MAGNETO 
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traced the wiring from battery to box, 
and from box to cylinders, and can find 
nothing wrong. Have replaced some of 
the spark plugs with no advantage. One 
ean whirl the crank—turn the engine over 
—until one is tired, and the engine wilh 
not start until the starting. button is 
touched; and without whirling the crank, 
one can touch the starting button a week 
and it will not start. The carbureter is a. 
Schebler, model D, I think. Will Motor 
Age advise me as to the trouble and a 
remedy?—J. L. G. 


So far as may be judged from your de-~ 
scription of the trouble, it seems probable- 
that it is due to lack of adjustment at two 
places. The chief of these is that the car- 
bureter should be adjusted to give a richer 
mixture at low speed, or else you are get- 
ting a grade of gasoline that does not 
evaporate as readily as it should. The- 
contact screw H, Fig. 6, of the Atwater, 
Kent distributer probably needs adjust-- 
ment to compensate for wear of the plati-- 
num points. Turn this screw about one-- 
half turn to the right, or until the distance- 
between the points is about 1/64 inch for 
fresh batteries, or 1/100 of an inch for 
weak batteries. This should be looked 
after every 1,000 miles or so. ; 


QUESTION OF VALVE TYPES 


Pensacola, Fla.—Editor Motor Age— 
Which is the quietest, best motor—the- 
CID rotary valve, or the poppet valve mo- 
tor in the Silent Knight?—Reader. 

2—Will the Nicola Tesla motor supplant: 
either of above mentioned motors? 

1—Both the rotary valve and the sliding- 
sleeve valve type of motors are quieter 
than the poppet valve type. So far as the. 
silence of the operation is concerned there- 
is little choice between the rotary valve- 
and the sliding valve. A great deal of ex- 
perimental work is being done upon motors.. 
of both the rotary and sleeve valve types 
and it is possible that a design will be de- 
veloped which will be still more silent 
than the present constructions. 

2—It is impossible to prophesy as to the- 
future of the Tesla motor, but it is im- 
probable that it will supplant the above. 
types. | 

















FIG. 6—ATWATER KENT MECHANISM 
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E-M-F and Flanders Chassis Changes 
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HE E-M-F 30 and Flanders 20 cars 

made in the Studebaker Corporation’s 
E-M-F factories at Detroit, Mich., exhibit 
a few notable changes which, though not 
of a radical nature, no doubt will add 
greatly to their general appearance, im- 
prove their riding qualities and facilitate 
their operation. 

The new E-M-F cars have a drop frame, 
longer wheelbase, improved spring suspen- 
sion and demountable rims as regular 
equipment. The gear shifting and emer- 
gency brake levers are arranged inside of 
the body; and the brake control rods and 
levers, at the rear, are brought inside of 
the chassis frame, and their design and 
operation improved. Spark and throttle 
levers are located over the steering wheel 
and operate on a stationary quadrant; an 
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extra adjustment is provided in the steer- 
ing mechanism; and ventilators are pro- 
vided in the dash for the comfort of the 
front seat passengers in warm weather. 
Features of E-M-F 

The E-M-F 30 line for 1912 comprises 
four body types, all of which are fitted to 
a single chassis design. These include a 
touring car, demi-tonneau and roadster of 
the fore-door design, and a coupe. 

As for the chassis, it includes a four- 
cylinder, vertical, water-cooled motor with 
a 4-inch bore and a 4%4-inch stroke, a 
leather-faced cone clutch, a long propellor 
shaft with two universal joints, a sliding 
selective gearset arranged in unit with 
the semi-floating rear axle, an I-beam front 
axle, pressed steel frame, semi-elliptic 
front and scroll elliptic rear springs, and 





wheel equipped with 32 by 34-inch tires. 
The wheelbase is 112 inches and the tread 
standard. 


Details of E-M-F motor 

The constructional details of the E-M-F 
motor are quite clearly shown in the dia- 
gram. The cylinders are of L-type design, 
east in pairs, with integral valve chambers 
and waterjackets. These cylinders are 
mounted on a barrel type of cast alum- 
inum crankcase, into which the drop- 
forged crankshaft is inserted from the rear 
end. This case is supported at each end 
in a flexible manner by two deep pressed 
steel cross members of the main frame. 
The end-plates of the crankcase contain 
the main bearings of the crankshaft, and 
the central crankshaft bearing is sup- 
ported in the partition that divides the 
crankchamber into two splash compart- 
ments. This partition is to prevent the 
lubricating oil of the engine from collect- 
ing in one end of the case in ascending 
or descending hills. 

The pistons are 5 inches long and fitted 
with four eccentric compression rings, 
three of which are arranged above the 
piston pin and one below it; piston pins 
are of case-hardened steel, drilled hollow 
to insure thorough lubrication and ground 
to size. Each piston also is ground to 
size and each set is carefully weighed to 
insure the perfect balance necessary to a 
smooth running motor. To increase the 
power efficiency and obtain minimum wear 
of the cylinder walls and pistons, the 
crankshaft, which is a steel drop forging, 
is offset % of an inch from the center 
line of the cylinders. Camshaft and con- 
necting rods also are steel drop forgings; 
the cams of the camshaft being forged in- 
tegral with the shaft. The crankshaft 
bearings are of a special babbitt metal; 
phosphor bronze bushings support the cam- 
shaft and piston pins; and the lower ends 
of the connecting rods are lined with sp!it 
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Greater Accessibility Is 


bushings of die-cast babbitt metal. Shims 
ara provided for the adjustment of the 
connecting-rod bearings; and large remov- 
able pressed steel hand-hole plates at the 
bottom of the crankcase. give easy access 
to these bearings. 

The valves employed in this motor are 
21%, inches in diameter and the seats and 
stems of the valves are ground to size. 
Removable valve guides which are pressed 
into place are provided; these may be re- 
placed when worn. Careful -consideration 
for the size of the inlet and exhaust valve 
ports seems to have been given, as they 
are large and unobstructed. Valve lifters 
of the simple mushroom type are em- 
ployed; and adjustments are provided to 
regulate the clearance between the ends 
of the lifters and valve-stems for the pur- 
pose of maintaining noiseless operation 
of the motor. 

Lubrication by Splash 

Lubrication of the motor mechanisms is 
by means of a splash system, with the re- 
quired oil level in the splash compart- 
ments maintained by a vacuum feed from 
a reservoir cast integral with the crankcase. 
The spiral engine gears are separated from 
the main crankchamber and _ lubricated 
with a non-fluid grease. 

Ignition is obtained from a Splitdorf 
dual system. The magneto is mounted 
substantially and accessibly on the left 
side of the motor and is driven by shaft 
from the engine gears which are thor- 
ighly enclosed in an oil-tight and dust- 
roof case. 

A vertical tube radiator, large centri- 
igal pump, ball-bearing stamped steel 
in, belt-driven and adjustably mounted 
maintain proper belt tension; and sim- 
e direct water manifolds are features 
the cooling system. 

The leather-faced cone clutch is con- 
tional in design and provided with flat 
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REAR AXLE DETAILS OF FLANDERS 


springs under the leather to facilitate easy 
engagement. Power is transmitted from 
this clutch through a long propellor shaft 
having an encased universal joint at either 
end. Details of the transmission gearset 
construction are shown very clearly in 
the accompanying illustrations. The shafts 
are short and stout and both mounted in 
the same horizontal plane. This gearset 
gives three forward speeds and reverse 
with direct drive on the third or high 
speed. The housing of the gearset and the 
central portion of the rear-axle housing 
are cast integral. The right and left hous- 
ing’ sections of the axle are drawn from 
sheet steel, heat-treated and fitted with 


truss rods to give extra strength. A long 
pressed steel torque member communicates 
between the gearset housing and a cross 
wember of the main frame, and radius 
rods extending parallel with the side frame 
members are provided to take the driving 
strains. The rear end of the pinion shaft, 
which is the main shaft of the gearset, is 
supported in a Timken roller bearing and 
Hyatt roller bearings, in hardened and 
ground removable sleeves, carry the load 
of the axle shafts. 

Brakes are of the external and internal 
type acting upon the pressed steel drums 
uc the rear wheels. The service brakes 
operated by pedal are the external com 
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tracting ones, and being on the outside 
are easily adjusted. The emergency is of 
the expanding type, and both sets of 
brakes are double acting and lined with 
a special friction fabric. 

The steering gear is an _ irreversible 
worm-and-sector type. An I-beam drop- 
forged axle forged in one piece with in- 
tegral spring perches is used. And the 
steering knuckles and all conections are 
‘of drop-forged steel. Two-point ball bear- 
ings are employed in the front axle hubs 
and steering joints are bronze bushed. 

The control of the car is conventional, 
with the gear-shifting and emergency 
brake levers at the right of the driver’s 
seat, pedals for the operation of the clutch 
and service brake, a foot accelerator, and 
spark and throttle levers over the steer- 
ing wheel. 


Flanders 20 for 1912 


As for the changes in the Flanders 20 for 
1912, there are several improvements in 
the motor which render its various fea- 
tures more accessible and increase its 
power. The exhaust pipe is no longer cast 
integral with the cylinder, but is a sep- 
arate fixture as in the E-M-F motor. The 
inlet manifold also is slightly changed so 
that the carbureter is brought back a 
little to make room for the magneto, which 
now occupies a more accessible position 
just to the rear of the front motor sup- 
port. This change has necessitated the 
removal of the water pump to the front 
of the front cross support of the motor 
on the left, where it too is more accessible. 
The lowest point in the cooling system now 
is at the bottom of the water pump and a 
pet cock is provided at this point for the 
purpose of draining the system in cold 
weather. Instead of a cast iron erank- 
case an aluminum one now is employed 
and the oil reservoir is cast integral with 
it. By rendering the pushrods adjustable, 
the noiselessness of the motor may be 


maintained; while by improving the con- 
tour of the cams, fitting a new carbureter 
with an adjustable needle valve, and in- 
creasing the compression, it is claimed 
that considerable more power is obtained. 

The steering mechanism has_ been 
changed from an internal and external 
gear type to an improved worm-and-sec- 
tor design, which facilitates the operation 
of steering. A rubber band has been in- 
serted in the periphery of the clutch un- 
der the center of the clutch leather to in- 
sure smooth engagement. The transmis- 
sion gearset is redesigned, converting it 
into a selective type with three forward 
speeds instead of a progressive design with 
with two forward speeds; and a Timken 
roller bearing has replaced the radial bear- 
ing at the rear end of the main shaft of 
the gearset. Two pinions have been added 
to the differential. Brakes have been ren- 
dered more efficient by changing from the 
two internal expanding shoes arranged 
side by side, to an internal and external 
design. Thus, by having one brake act- 
ing on the inside and the other on the 
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outside of the drum, a considerable in- 
crease in braking surface is obtained. 


Five Body Types Made 


The Flanders 20 line for 1912 comprises 
five body designs: A fore-door touring 
ear, a four-passenger suburban or surrey 
type, a fore-door roadster, a racy roadster 
with a cowl dash, and a coupe. These are 
fitted to a single chassis design whose 
characteristic features are a four-cylinder 
en bloc motor, a leather-faced cone clutch, 
a propellor shaft inclosed in a torsion 
tube, a selective sliding gearset in unit 
with a semi-floating rear-axle, an I-beam 
front axle, pressed channel steel frame, 
semi-elliptic front and scroll elliptic rear 
springs, wheels equipped with 30 by 3-inch 
tires, a 102-inch wheelbase and standard 
tread. 


Perhaps the most original and most 
striking feature of design in this car is the 
method by which several major features 
are incorporated in one unit. The motor, 
with its magneto, pump and carbureter; 
the radiator, steering mechanism and dash 
are all carried on a sub-frame consisting 
of two parallel steel tubes. These tubes 
in turn are supported on cross members 
and secured by four bolts. By the re- 
moval of these four bolts the entire unit 
ean be lifted from the chassis and another 
unit substituted. This accomplishes the 
dual purpose of simplifying manufacture 
—reducing cost and selling price—and 
makes it possible to effect repairs con- 
veniently. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
many of the interesting details entering 
into the construction of the various fea- 
tures. The cylinders are of an L design 
and all contained in a single casting. This 
gives a short, compact motor and permits 
of the use of a short, two-bearing crank- 
shaft. The cylinders have a bore of 3% 
inches, a 3%-inch stroke, and have cast 
integral with them valve chambers and 
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waterjackets. A barrel-type crankcase 
also is used with this motor, into which the 
crankshaft is inserted through the rear 
end; and the bearings being supported by 
the end plates that close the ends.. Four 
hand holes -are provided at the bottom 
of this case through which access to the 
internal mechanism is possible. These 
plates are depressed to form splash basins 
for the lubrication of motor, and two 
yokes are used to hold the plates in posi- 
tion. 


Suspension of Motor 


The suspension of the motor is on the 
three-point principle, though effected in a 
manner slightly different from any of the 
other popular constructions. Arms, cast 
integral with the rear end plates of the 
erankease, carry the rear end of the motor, 
while the front end is carried in a cast 
support that will permit sufficient revolv- 
ing action to relieve the motor of all 
strains due to contortions of the frame 
while traveling over rough or uneven roads. 

The crankshaft, camshaft and connect- 
ing rods are all drop forgings, and heat- 
treated to give them strength. The crank- 
pins are 14% inches in diameter. Cams of 
the camshaft are forged integral therewith 
and the contour of the cams as well as the 
finish of the bearings surfaces is done by 
grinding. Connecting-rods are of I-beam 
cross sections with split bushings and caps 
at the lower ends. Phosphor bronze bush- 
ings are employed for the camshaft and 
piston pin bearings, whilst the crankshaft 
and crankpins run in die-casi babbitt bush- 
ings. 

Flat-head pistons are employed, each hav- 
ing three eccentric compression rings above 
the piston pin, and three oil grooves be- 
low the pin. Bevel-seated valves are used, 
operating in guides that are pressed into 
place; these may be removed and replaced 
with new ones should they become worn. 
All reciprocating parts are - carefully 
weighed and balanced to eliminate vibra- 
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tion and insure smooth running, and spiral 
engine gears and adjustable valve lifters 
are employed to promote silent operation. 

Lubrication of the motor is by means of 
a vacuum-feed splash system working on 
the same principle as that of the E-M-F. 

A Splitdorf dual ignition system is fitted, 
with the magneto mounted on the left 
side of the motor and driven by shaft 
from the same gear that drives the water 
pump. 

In the cooling system the water circula- 
tion through the vertical tube radiator 
and the waterjackets of the cylinders, is 
maintained by a centrifugal water pump; 
while the air drift through the radiator 
and around the motor is augmented by 
an adjustable belt-driven fan. 

Power from the motor to the gearset is 
transmitted through an inverted cone 
clutch whose simplicity is shown below 
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and through a propellor shaft having 
a single universal joint at its forward end. 
This joint is thoroughly inclosed by the 


Jarge ball and socket connection that 


joins the forward end of the torsion tube 
to the cross member of the main frame. 
Gearset Small and Compact 

The gearset is small and compact with 
its countershaft arranged directly above 
the main shaft. Two shifting levers enter 
the bottom of the case, which is of cast 
aluminum, and the general arrangement 
and operation is very simple. On the third 
or high speed the drive is direct from the 
propellor shaft to the driving pinion with 
all driving strains relieved from the coun- 
tershaft and its gears. The bearings all 
are of the adjustable cup-and-cone de- 
sign except the one on the rear end of the 
main shaft which is an adjustable Timken 
roller bearings. 
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EMOVES Ban on Klaxon—The Denver 

fire and police board has removed its 
restriction against the Klaxon horn, and 
has issued a special order allowing its use 
on the streets of the city under certain 
conditions. 


Oiling Milwaukee Streets—The city of 
Milwaukee oiled exactly 71 miles of 
streets during 1911, or 50 per.cent more 
than in 1910. The cost of oiling for 1911 
is .0402 per foot as against .0550 in the 
previous year. 


Mountain Record Broken—The record 
for climbing Mt. Hamilton, Cal., has been 
shattered by a Buick roadster, which ac- 
complished the feat of climbing the grade 
from Smith’s creek to Lick observatory, a 
distance of 7 miles, in 23 minutes, nego- 
tiating this severe grade and the 265 turns 
all on high. The car was driven by J. E. 
Sloan, Buick distributor at San Jose, Cal. 


Not Enough Money—The inadequacy of 
$48,000, which it has been announced will 
be the amount recommended by -the de- 
partment of the interior to congress for 
the improvement of roads and trails, etc., 
on Mt. Tacoma, is being advanced by 
many interested in the development of this 
national park. Congressman Stanton War- 
burton, acting on this well known public 
sentiment, has sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Taft, asking him to use his influence 
toward the appropriation of $250,000 by 
congress for the road and other improve- 
ments. 


Another Veteran Passes Away—The 
death of Joseph D. Price, the surviving 
member of the well known hotel firm of 
Anderson & Price, a few days ago and so 
soon after Mr. Anderson’s death, removes 
another man for whom motorists every- 
where had the highest regard, for with 
Mr. Anderson he aided in developing the 
motor highways of New Hampshire in the 
region of Bretton Woods and also in plac- 
ing Ormond beach prominently before the 
motor world. Mr. Price entered heartily 
in the work of getting the Glidden tour- 
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ists to visit Bretton Woods, and he was 
prominent in arranging the details for 
the climb to the clouds up Mt. Washing- 
ton; the endurance runs of the Bay State 
A. A. to the mountains and return; the 
Crawford Notch hill-climb, and the an- 
nual tournaments on Ormond beach. 


Money Spent in Good Cause—lIt is 
stated that the erection of route and dan- 
ger signs for the present season will have 
cost the Automobile Club of Syracuse, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., over $1,000 by the 
time all returns are in. The club officers 
are sending out circular letters urging 
the co-operation with them of all motor- 
ists in work for good roads and the en- 
forcement of existing speed and regulation 
laws. 


Means a Lake Shore Drive—The last big 
obstacle in the way of the construction 
of the main links in Milwaukee’s lake 
shore drive project, which will ultimately 
connect with the Sheridan drive in Chi- 
cago and northward, has been overcome 
by the action of the secretary of war in 
giving the city of Milwaukee permission 
to build revetments 1,000 feet from shore 
in Milwaukee harbor. The intervening 
space will be filled in for the drive. The 
permit must be availed on or before De- 
cember 31, 1914. 


Want Road Relocation—The Massachu- 
setts motor organizations are calling the 
attention of their members to the im- 
portance of working to have passed the 
proposed amendment to the state constitu- 
tion giving state, county, city and town 
officials authority to relocate highways, 
streets, etc., and where there are many 
dangerous curves they may be eliminated 
by these officials who now are restricted 
to certain conditions governing property 
so that they cannot proceed except through 
special legislative acts. It is an im- 
portant change and it may be brought 
about, as there is much sentiment in fa- 
vor of it. At the last state election the 
first stage was passed by the voters as- 





senting to the preliminary steps being 
taken. But it must go before the voters 
again and then pass the legislators to 
become effective. 

Encourages Fast Driving—Fred C. 
Shaffer, secretary of the Grand Junction 
chamber of commerce, on behalf of the 
Fifty Thousand Club of Grand Junction, 
Colo., has announced a prize of $500 to the 
owner of the motor car carrying four 
passengers and mahing the fastest time 
between Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 
and Grand Junction. The offer is good for 
1 year. 

Studying Electrics—The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been study- 
ing the practical and economical position 
of the electric vehicle for general pur- 
poses of transportation recently under the 
guidance of Professor D. C. Jackson, as- 
sisted by a corps of students and in- 
structors. They have traveled to various 
large cities where electric vehicles are in 
general use, making careful comparisons 
on the performances of the machines, to- 
gether with the street conditions. In many 
places they have found vehicles that have 
been in use 5, 7 and 10 years, giving them 
excellent data. 

Unique Decorations for Motor Cars— 
Decorated with such trophies of the chase 
as the skins of bear and other wild ani- 
mals and with the snarling head of a 
mountain lion over the hood, the car of 
Mrs. L. G. Carlton received the first prize 
at the recent carnival at Cripple Creek, 
Colo. Sage brush, guns and fishing tackle 
and a party of campers in khaki and som- 
breros formed a harmonious combination, 
the red bandanas about the throats of the 
hunters giving the only bright touch of 
color. There was 2 genuine impulse be- 
hind this decoration, as the owner and 
friends have used the car in hunting’ and 
fishing trips over the greater part of 
Colorado and Wyoming. The car is a six- 
cylinder Thomas. 

Cail Pushmobiles a Pest—Ever since the 
running of the Fairmount Park road race 
in Philadelphia, youthful imitators of the 


racers in  pushmobiles have been 
holding contests in. all sections of 
the city. So far has the craze de- 


veloped that the little machines have 
become a nuisance and a well-defined move- 
ment is under way to put a stop to it, 
or at least regulate the little speeders. 
Motorists in particular are up in arms 
and loud in their complaints to the police 
authorities. As is perfectly natural, the 
little wagons are run only in the well- 
paved streets which are frequented ex- 
tensively by motor cars, and many a hair- 
breadth escape has been recorded wherein 
one of the youngsters has come shooting 
around a corner directly in the path ol 
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a motor car. Though in all the contests 
the boys have sentinels with flags sta- 
tioned at various points around the course, 
the average motorist is inclined to dis- 
regard the signal and look upon the whole 
matter as a joke. 

State Aid a Boon—That the new Wis- 
consin state aid for highway improve- 
ment law is more acceptable than antici- 
pated is proven by the fact that a num- 
ber of townships have decided to issue 
bonds to cover the entire improvement, 
payable during a series of years, and do 
the work in a single year. The attorney 
general has decided that this is proper. 
It is expected that many other townships 
will now issue bonds and consequently a 
much larger amount of good roads con- 
struction will be done in 1912 than 
dreamed of by the supporters of state aid. 

To Signboard Pennsylvania—State High- 
way Commissioner E. M. Bigelow, of 
Pennsylvania, is securing reports from the 
engineering and surveying corps of his 
department on the number of sign posts 
that will be required to take care of the 
routes of the main highways of the state. 
The data is being secured preparatory to 
awarding contracts for sign posts. ‘‘The 
absence of sign boards is the most notable 
of defects in the highways of the state 
at present,’’ says the commissioner. ‘‘I 
hope to have the first posts placed this 
winter. They will be of iron and the 
most modern and durable type.’’ 

Have a Boulevard Project—A meeting 
was held in the rooms of the board of 
trade by a number of motor car owners 
in Indianapolis on the evening of No- 
vember 27, to discuss the question of build- 
ing a boulevard from Indianapolis to No- 
blesville, approximately 20 miles. If the 
project can be financed, an 18-foot road- 
way, paved with a combination of crushed 
stone, sand, oil and asphalt, will be built 
and all railroad grade crossings will be 
eliminated. It is prcposed to use the Alli- 
sonville road. It is probable the commis- 
sioners of Marion and Hamilton counties 
will be asked to share the expense. 


Truly a Tough Run—What would’ the 
Gliddenites think of an endurance contest 
more than 1,400 miles long, stretching 
through uninhabited wildernesses and 
mountain ranges, where the tourist trav- 
els hundreds of miles between supply sta- 
tions, and where controls are only a tent 
or a trapper’s hut; a contest starting at 
a northern city and finishing nearly to the 
aretie circle? Such is the Vancouver, B. 
C.-Dawson run, the rules of which have 
just been made public by the Pacific High- 
way Association. It is hardly likely this 
tour could have been made for a number 
of years had it not been for the recent 
liscovery of enormous coal deposits at 
Groundhog mountain, about 140 miles 
north of Hazelton, B. C. Interest over all 
he province is so high that it is thought 
he government will speedily construct a 
sood wagon road to those fields, thus also 
orming an important link in the Dawson 
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route. According to the rules, the en- 
trants must start at Vancouver or any 
more southern point, and must finish at 
Dawson or any other Yukon or Alaskan 
settlement as far, or farther, north. 
Complete sets of pictures must be taken, 
a log-book kept, and Pacific highway pen- 
nants carried on the car. 

Nebraskans to Meet—The first conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Automobile Ass<cia- 
tion will open at the Rome hotel, Omaha, 
on Monday, December 4. It will be a 
2-day session. There will be 150 dele- 
gates, many alternates, and other motor- 
ists from over the state who are inter- 
ested in the new association. The dele- 
gates represent sixty-three county motor 
associations, and more than 3,000 mem- 
bers. 

New Good Roads Bodies—The Quebec- 
Miami International Highway Association 
was formed in Richmond, Va., last week 
by the election of Howard D. Hadley, of 
New York, president; George A. Simard, 
of Montreal, vice-president, and Norman 
M. Parrott, of Baltimore, secretary. An- 
other association formed was the National 
Association of Road Material and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers, representing a cap- 
ital of $200,000,000. This association will 
meet annually with the road congress. 
The officers are: W. J. Beatty, Chicago, 
president; S. K. Phillips, Pennsylvania, 
vice-president; D. T. Pierce, New York, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sets Dates Early—The Pacific Highway 
Association has decided to hold its next 
annual meeting at San Francisco, August 
5, 6 and 7, 1912. The date has been pur- 
posely placed early so that good-roads men 
and motorists may have plenty of time to 
consider a schedule which will permit 
them to motor to the convention. Dele- 
gates from all parts of the continent will 
be invited to take part in the meetings. 
South America will be represented by men 
of prominence from every republic 
through which the Pacific highway will 
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cates of great trunk roads, such as the 
Canadian highway and the Lintoln-Jack- 
son memorial, are to be on hand to give 
the benefit of their experiences. 

Change of Secretaries—At the annual 
meeting of the Quaker City Motor Club, 
to take place early in December, Clarence 
Cranmer will be selected for the secretary- 
ship of the organization, vice A. T. James, 
resigned. The annual banquet will be 
held some time in January, and it is ex- 
pected to have a long list of notables 
present. 

New Club House Certain—Final settle- 
ment having been made for the remainder 
of the %-acre lot at Twenty-third and 
Market streets, the new home and garage 
of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia 
is expected to soon assume definite shape. 
Contracts for grading and foundations of 
the garage will be let Within the next 
fortnight. The new building will oceupy 
a lot of 220 feet by 136 feet. The Auto- 
mobile Club of Philadelphia has raised 
through private subscriptions $700, nearly 
$500 of which was pledged by members 
of the club and the balance by dealers 
throughout the city, to further the cause 
of good roads. The subscription was pri- 
marily for the purpose of macadamizing 


_ the Oxford valley road. 


Testing Inner Tube—Rubber not only 
stretches, but in some cases it has phe- 
nomenal pulling powers, as was demon- 
strated by Don. C. B. Van Duzen, general 
representative of the Consolidated Rubber 
Tire Co., at Jacksonville, Fla. In order to 
demonstrate the reliability of Kelly- 
Springfield tires, he took a 32 by 4 inner 
tube and attached it to the front of an 
E-M-F 30 touring car carrying four pas- 
sengers, the tota! weight of which was 
about 2,500 pounds. The other end of the 
tube was attached to the rear of another 
ear. In this manrer the E-M-F was pulled 
for 15 miles over the city streets and . 
country roads, through sand and up hills, 
and on arriving at the garage it was found 


ultimately be extended, and other advo- that the tube was ready for use in a tire. 
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'N the economy of agricultural tractors, 
! the soil area worked by the implement 
which the tractor draws in a given time 
and at a given fuel cost, is the first con- 
sideration. The greater the width of the 
work done at one trip of the tractor the 
less dead weight is transported, since the 
locomotion of the tractor is in itself a loss. 
The more rapidly the machine works the 
smaller is, of course, the proportionate 
cost of the human labor. A _ tractor 
adaptable for different kinds of work, of 
which plowing is the heaviest, must be 
able to overcome the resistance of this 
work, even uphill, by means of the ad- 
hesion of its driving wheels and the trac- 
tion secured thereby; but if the tractor 
is made very heavy with this end in view, 
its economy for lighter work is reduced 
and its speed for a given motor power 
and fuel consumption also is reduced. The 
object of constructors, therefore, should 
be to secure traction by other means than 
weight. 


Whether the principle of the tractor 
drawing an implement which must be at- 
tended by additional human labcr is as 
well adapted for the economical needs of 
the small or moderate-sized farm as the 
specialized motor plow, harrow, cultivator 
or hoe which usually is of smaller work- 
ing capacity but in which the agricultural 
implement and the motor power are in 
some instances operated by the same per- 
son; of which type the German Stock- 
motor gangplow is an example. On this 
subject the opinions are as yet sharply 
divided and the correct answer probably 
depends upon which of the two methods 
receives the greater impetus from inven- 
tive and engineering talent. 

From information offered in Le Génie 
Rural, a journal specially devoted to agro- 
nomic engineering supplemented by draw- 
ings printed in La Vie Automobile repro- 
duced herewith, it is seen that the tractor 
constructed by Edmond Lefebvre and ex- 
hibited at work at the competitive trials 
of agricultural motor machinery held this 
year at Roubaix in France probably rep- 
resents the greatest advance step so far 
taken in combining great working ¢a- 
pacity with small weight and labor cost. 
It is stated moreover that this type is now 


manufactured in another size smaller than, 


that shown in the illustrations. 

In the Lefebvre tractor the traction 
secured from the large driving wheels W 
may be supplemented whenever the neces- 
sity arises by bringing into action against 
the soil two endless chains C studded with 
paddles, these chains revolving around two 
auxiliary wheels or sheaves on ‘each side 
of the machine. 

The motor car features of the construc- 
tion include a four-cylinder Gnome motor 
of 24-30 horsepower cooled by water cir- 
culation through a Solex radiator of the 
type recently described in Motor Age; a 
thultiple-disk metallic clutch, four gear 
Speeds, giving 214, 3, 64% and 9 kilometers 
per hour for work and the high 11 kilo- 
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SIDE VIEW OF LEFEBVRE TRACTOR 


Farm Tractor Design 








meters for the road. The single steering 
wheel in front, mounted as castor, is op- 
erated from a steering post and crown by 
worm and pinion. 

Referring to the illustrations, showing 
elevation and ground plan of the machines, 
the shaft I, driven by shaft and bevel 
gear from the motor, carries two sprockets 
J and K, one of which actuates shaft M 
which drives the adhesion chains. The 
other drives the driving wheel shaft F by 
means of sprocket wheel G mounted on the 
differential gear. The frames supporting 
the adhesion chains, at the hubs of the 
sheaves on which they revolve, may be 
raised and lowered by operating the long 
serewbolts S and P, to which the frame is 
secured by swiveled nuts T. At the top, 
each of the screwbolts carries a_ bevel 
gear pinion U in mesh with another pinion, 
on the shaft of which there is mounted 
an operating device comprising bevel pin- 
ions X, and the belt and pulley set Y con- 
necting with motor shaft Z. The tension 
idler D is controlled from the driver’s seat 
by hand power. 

By this system, permitting the adhesion 
chains to be raised and lowered by the 
motor power, in conjunction with the other 
features, the turning of the machine at the 
ends of the furrows is so facilitated that 
it can be accomplished in 60 to 70 seconds. 

Behind the driver’s seat a fuel tank— 
benzol is used in France—holds 26 gallons 
and at the rear end of the chassis a box 
is mounted which is large enough for stow- 
ing away all the accessories needed for the 
agricultural work including the chains for 
hitching ploughs or binders or harrows to 
the tractor. 

The construction also includes a spe- 
cial device, not described, for keeping the 
adhesion chains clean during the work, so 


that the steel paddles—of which four- 
teen are pressed into the soil at the same 
time when the chains are in use—may 
enter the ground readily. The weight of 
the machine in working order is given as 
only 6,225 pounds and it is capable of ex- 
erting a traction effort equal to a draw 
bar pull of 2,640 pounds. 


MAKES GOOD ON FARM 

The motor truck has made good in 3 
years’ of service on a farm. The results 
attained indicate that the new vehicle is 
an essential feature of the equipment re- 
quired for progressive agriculture con- 
ducted on a large seale. 


It was just 3 years ago that Con- 
yer’s farm took delivery of its 3-ton 
Packard truck with platform body. The 
truck has traveled 30,000 miles and its re- 
pairs and replacements, the latter being 
limited to brakes and springs, are said to 
have amounted to less than $200. 

Conyer’s farm is large for the east. 
It covers 1,600 acres in Connecticut and a 
small tract in New York state. It is lo- 
eated some 7 miles inland from Green- 
wich, Conn. This year’s apple harvest 
amounted to 3,500 barrels, while the 
peaches filed 10,000 baskets. 


The truck runs between the farm and 
the town of Greenwich, a distance of some 
seven miles. Products of the farm are 
hauled either to the railroad station or 
steamboat pier and supplies are brought 
back, the odometer often registering 
20 miles for a round trip. When not 
busy in this work, the truck is used in 
hauling from the fields and orchards to 
the barns. 

Two teams of two horses each are re 
quired to carry the load of the truck, 
which is 3 tons, and the truck can make 
three round trips while the horses are 
making one. It thus displaces twelve 
horses. 
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VIEW OF 


HE Boston fire hazard commission, 
which has been holding sessions for 


the past few months with an idea of learn- 


ing how the city could be improved 
in the way of fire protection, has 
about finished its labors and is ready 


The commission will 
is about to recom- 
it notifies Mayer Fitzgerald 
John A. Sullivan of the 
finance commission of its conclusions in 
a lengthy report. However, the Motor 
Age representative has been able to learn 
that the commission has decided to recom- 
mend that the city .purchase as soon, as 
possible eight pieces of fire apparatus for 
the suburban districts, where there are a 
lot of wooden epartment houses which 
would make a bad fire. 

The probabilities are that these vehicles 
will be the combination chemical type that 
may make quick runs to various parts of 
the districts as some of the areas are very 
wide. They will form an auxiliary preven- 
tive squad. The commission, together 
with Mayor Fitzgerald, made a visit to 
Springfield, Mass., recently, and inspected 
the fire apparatus there, and every one was 
much impressed with the different types of 
chemicals, engines and ladder trucks com- 
prising the equipment of the Springfield 
department. 

That additional pieces of apparatus will 
be recommended for the business district 
soon, is apparent from the views of Mayor 
Fitzgerald, who believes that with motor- 
propelled apparatus the scene of a fire 
could be reached quickly, but not only 
that, the apparatus could be maneuvered 
in the narrow streets of Boston to better 
advantage than the horse-drawn vehicles, 
which together with the lowering of the 
upkeep cost, would be a valuable asset for 
the city. 

The city and police officials of Somer- 
ville, Mass., were given an admirable ob- 
ject lesson on the needs of the city in the 


to make a report. 

not discuss what it 
mend until 
and Chairman 
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way of a motor patrol wagon recently. 
A eall was sent for the wagon to one of 


the boxes and to reach the place the driver 


had to climb one of the streets in a hilly 


section. The street happened to be slip- 
pery and when the wagon got partly up 
the horse could not keep his footing. Sud- 
denly the weight of the wagon began to 
haul the horse backward, and before any- 
thing could be done to block the wheels 
the patrol slewed, one of the wheels 
cramped under the body and over it went 
on its side, throwing out the driver and 
the patrolman inside and pulling the horse 
off its feet. There was a bad tangle and 
the driver was badly bruised. 

It took a long time to get the mess fixed 
up again. What eventually became of the 
man who was being held at the box was 
not learned, but as the night was not cold 
he probably did not mind the delay. Had 
the patrol been responding to a call where 
someone had been injured, the chances of 
the victim dying would have been greatly 
increased as the result of the accident. 

A splendid example of the value and 
efficiency of motor fire apparatus was af- 
forded at Monson, Me., one night re- 
cently when a fire broke out in the busi- 
ness district. The town had just purchased 
a motor fire wagon and it had been in com- 
mission but a few hours when the fire 
broke out. The blaze got a good start 
before it was discovered and several build- 
ings were burnt. Help was asked from 
Bangor as the entire town seemed doomed, 
but the gasoline fire engine was placed in 
a good position and by playing powerful 
streams checked the fire and saved the vil- 
lage so the aid call sent to Bangor was 
recalled. The engine had to work prac- 
tically alone, as the only other apparatus 
in the town of use was an old fashioned 
hand tub. And there was a bad wind 
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blowing, too. The utility of the motor 
was fully demonstrated. 

Had it not been for the motor apparatus 
a $50,000 loss would have been turned into 
one far greater and many families would 
have been homeless, while the entire busi- 
ness section would have been destroyed. 
The residents are delighted with the ap- 
paratus, for they realize now that it paid 
for itself many times over in its first bap- 
tism of fire, and the doubters who were 
sceptical of its worth are no longer so. 
That a number of other towns will adopt 
motor apparatus now is a foregone conclu- 
sion, as the fire was big enough to get 
headlines in the metropolitan papers and 
the work of the motor apparatus was given 
its full share of credit, which is bound to 


produce results. ! 


WISCONSIN BUYING CARS hoe 

The city of Milwaukee, which owns six- 
teen motor cars, is considering the pur- 
chase of six additional cars. Three will be 
for the use of assistant chiefs of the fire 
department, two for the health department: 
and one for the consolidated police and fire 
alarm signal service. Henry Campbell, 
city purchasing agent, says that the eity 
will make money by buying a runabout 
for every employe whose services are 
worth $5 or more per day, if his duties 
require him to travel from one part of 
the city to another. Mr. Campbell answers 
eriticism that the city is purchasing too 
many cars by proving that motor equip- 
ment is cheaper than horse equipment. For 
instance, if the city would supplant all of 
the horse equipment of the consolidated 
fire and police alarm service with motor 
ears there would be a saving of $719 an- 
nually, at the most conservative figuring. 

The city of Racine, Wis., is in the mar- 
ket for a combination hose and chemical 
truck for the fire department, to cost not 
more than $5,000. The city will also pur- 
chase a chassis upon which will be 
mounted the present police patrol body. 
The cost of the chassis is not to exceed 
$1,500. 


TAXICAB RATES LOWERED 


The Canada Auto and Taxi Co., of Mon- 
treal, announces that to comply with the 
ever-increasing demand for taxicabs it has 
decided to reduce its fares by one-half 
during business hours. Thenceforward 
the meters will register the following 
rates: 


Tariff ey a a ~ to one or two persons, 
from 6 a. to 7 p. m., 20 cents per mile. 

Tariff 2 Applicable to one or two persons, 
from 7 p. m. to 12 m., or three or four persons 
from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., 40 cents per mile. 

Tariff 3—Applicable ‘to three or four persons, 
from 7 p. m. to 12 m., 50 cents per mile. 


NIGHT WORK 
From 12 m. to 6 a. m., one, bata three or 
four persons will be charged tariff 3 with 20 
cents extra per trip or per one-half hour drive. 


WAITING TIME 


Day or night work, $1.50 per hour. 

Trunks or any luggage or parcel carried on 
front seat, 20 cents apiece. 

Outside city limits—If car called empty to 
go outside city limits. tariff 1 will be a oes 
to go, return trip being charged according to 
above indications. 

Returning empty from outside city limits— 
Charged half fare to go. 
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FIG, 1—THE O’NEILL ELECTRIC SELF-STARTER, WITH GENERATOR G, DRIVING PINION P, CLUTCH C AND GOVERNOR A 


ELECTRIC SELF-STARTER 

HERE has just recently been perfected 

and is soon to be offered to motor car 
manufacturers a combination electric motor 
starting and car lighting and ignition sys- 
tem that possesses many ingenious fea- 
tures yet which is fully automatic, simple, 
fool-proof and practical in the hands of 
the general motoring public. There has 
een formed a $250,000 corporation called 
the O’Neill Electric Starting and Lighting 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., to manufacture 
the device. 

Unlike any other self-starting device, the 
O’Neill system consists in vaporizing the 
gasoline within the carbureter by electrical 
means, relieving cylinder compression by 
unseating the exhaust valves, and produc- 
ing suction, compression and ignition by 
electrical means. 

Button in Carbureter 

An electrical button, which is in cireuit 
with a storage battery and is insulated by 
enamel both electrically and chemically, is 
secured inside the carbureter so that when a 
switch is closed the gasoline flowing through 
the carbureter becomes vaporized instantly, 
thus producing a homogeneous mixture in 
the coldest weather when suction is created. 

Suction and compression in the engine are 
produced by a special form of motor-dynamo, 
which the inventor terms an electric-torque 
generator, because it generates large quanti- 
ties of electricity and also develops strong 
torque. This generator turns the crank- 
shaft. 

This generator G, Fig. 1, is mounted 
rigidly on a metal base and on its shafts 
carries a double spiral or 
pinion P, secured to a sleeve carrying an 
aluminum cup C. The cup and gear run 
idly on the shaft until the cup is engaged 
by the friction cone clutch of tarred fibre 
that is feather keyed to the shaft. The cone 
is held in the cup by a spiral spring, and the 
electrical output of the generator is regu- 


herringbone | 





FIG. 2—THE DASH EQUIPMENT FOR 
O'NEILL SELF-STARTER, SHOWING THE 
OPERATING PEDAL AND ELECTRICAL 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


lated automatically by a centrifugal gov- 
ernor A, that revolves with the shaft and 
acts on compound lever arms, which engage 
or disengage the clutch according to the 
speed. 

The electric-torque generator weighs 40 
pounds and has a capacity of 35 amperes at 
16 volts, turning 2,500 revolutions per min- 
ute. It will safely stand an overload of 30 
per cent for an hour at a time. Maximum 
heating is 46 degrees Centigrade above the 
surrounding atmosphere. As a motor it de- 
velops torque sufficient to turn the 60-horse- 
power Thomas engine at 200 revolutions per 
minute. 

This assembly of generator, transmission 
gear and regulating mechanism is attached 
securely to the base of the engine, under- 
neath, and on the side opposite to the gear- 
set levers. The herringbone gear is lined up 
and intermeshed with a similar gear F on 
the flywheel of the engine or its equivalent. 
This type of transmission was selected as 
the most efficient, 98.5%, and most silent, 
efficiency being of prime importance in con- 
sideration of the light apparatus that must 
be employed and the strong torque neces- 


sary to turn the engine. In some cases, 
e 





FIG. 3—O'NEILL SELF-STARTER ON METAL BASE BOARD OR MOTOR 
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FIG. 4—O°NEILL ELECTRIC VAPORIZER 
however, friction drive is used, and again, 
according to circumstances, Maxim or Morse 
silent chain is desirable. 

Storage cells of a special type to meet the 
exacting conditions are employed. They 
have a high rate of discharge for starting 
and a high rate of charge for restoring the 
cells quickly. As made for use of the 
largest cars the weight of the battery is but 
72 pounds, but for smaller engines 60 
pounds would suffice. About 80 amperes 
for 1 second is the requirement for starting 
the engine, but these 80 ampere-seconds are 
more than returned in 60 seconds’ running 
with the dynamo generating 35 amperes, 
allowance being made for electrical, mechan- 
ical and electro-chemical conversion losses. 
By a special treatment of the plates, the bat- 
tery can go all winter without injury. 

When running as a shunt dynamo, driven 
by the engine, the generator charges the bat- 
tery, from which current is drawn for light- 
ing and ignition. A magnetic cutout auto- 
matically opens the circuit between the gen- 
erator and battery when the latter is fully 
charged to its normal 16 volts. 

Yor starting duty the electric-torque gen- 
erator is.a compound wound motor, driven 
by current from the battery. The operation 
is as follows: 

\ downward movement of a pedal on the 
floor boards closes the circuit and sends cur- 
rent from the battery into the button in the 
carbureter, unseats the exhaust valves, 
throws the ‘series field in series with the 
ar\.ature and sends the current in the same 
dir-ction through the series and shunt fields 
80 iat they reinforce each other to develop 
torque. ‘Suction, compression and igni- 
tic follow. 
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Upon raising the foot, the vaporizer and 


' geries coils are cut out and the circuit is 


vpened again, the motor once more resuming 
its function as a dynamo. All operations 
are automatic except the movement of the 
pedal and the setting of the ignition switch, 
as in starting by hand. 

With this electrical system the inventor 
gets remarkable illumination of his car for 
night driving and utilizes the current in 
other ways that are unique. He employs 
three 100-candlepower headlights, two 32- 
eandlepower side lights, one 16-candlepower 
tail light and one 8-candlepower dash light. 

A novel refinement in touring ear luxury 
made possible by the O’Neill system is the 
serving of warm meals and cold drinks at 
pienic lunches. Chafing dish, broiler, toaster, 
coffee pot and egg boiler, all made for the 
16-volt circuit, are furnished by the com- 
pany as touring car equipment, and there is 
also an ammonia refrigeration process sup- 
plied with power from the transmission 
shaft. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDER FOR TRUCKS 

One of the chief elements in keeping 
up the efficiency of commercial vehicles 
whether in the haulage of goods or in 
taxicab service, is the maintaining of the 
most economical schedule. This necessi- 
tates that those in charge of the service 
keep closely informed of the movements 
of the vehicles while on the road and 
learn whether the driver has speeded his 
car or been idling on the road. 

An automatic recorder intended to be 
installed on the car to keep tab of the 
driver has been brought out by the maker 
of the Jones speedometer, at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. It consists of a chart upon 
which time, speed and distance of travel 
are recorded, as: well as the number and 
length of stops. 

This instrument, shown in Fig. 5, com- 
prises a specially constructed clock mech- 
anism in a heavy brass case which is at- 
tached to the body of the car and a 
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strong, flexible shaft connecting with the 
wheel by means of gears; this cable op- 
erating a recording stylus which marks on 
a circular dial of specially prepared paper 
which is turned by the clock mechanism. 
These dials. are designed for daily or 
36-hour records and are readily changed 
at the end of that period. 

The ‘record disk shows the time at which 
the vehicle leaves the garage, number of 
stops made during the day, the duration 
of each stop, mileage covered between 
stops and time the vehicle returns to 
garage; also the speed at any time during 
the day can be ascertained. This in- 
formation gives a ,perfect check on the 
delivery expense and also shows the ef- 
ficiency of both the vehicle and driver. 

Fig. 5 also shows a record disk taken 
from the recorder from one of the trucks 
in the service of a brewery and shows a 
day’s operation. The disk is divided into 12 
hours, representing one-half day, and re- 
volves twice for the whole day or 24 
hours. The cross lines show the car move- 
ment, each line indicating one-half mile 
of travel while the circular line shows the 
duration of the stop, that is, the time the 
vehicle is stationary. The record here 
illustrated shows that the chart was put 
on at 8:15 and vehicle operation was as 
foHows: 


Truck ran from 
MOO BONCUEE © 6.45 suid aln oe Oe mrens 9% 
Be SO ON Be ES swe ad wig eiiee Sead 3 
Se OO Seow biace des nd a wat ae GS 4 
Ee Gee ON ROE oc sos citar udiowes usedauey 2% 
ER OGD is os ok kw a hieeden Gok 4% 
Sak ONO ois. Sie. 0 fri dence eae eee 
Ee Oo oss ode wi Peat tlol clones we 7% 
ene BOs. eb a iw ki6 Ss Haw eeled se 
» 5. eS S| eet Oe mate it 2 
a CU ir bio ca 6 Sk eke eee 3 
ea Rg oS sc a Oe keane 14% 
see OO Oa is Sikes fo Se 38% 


Twelve stops 

Truck out of service for 16% hours and then 
ran again from 10:15 to 11:08, 9% miles, mak- 
ing a total run of 71% miles 

Average speed, 11 miles per hour 

Chart removed at 1:55 

Running time, 6 hours and 25 minutes 


The recorded has also found a very im- 
portant use in taxicab service. 





FIG. 5—JONES AUTOMATIC RECORDER AND ONE OF ITS DAILY RECORDS 
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PLANT OF THE WARNER MFG. CO., OF TOLEDO, WHERE GEARSETS ARE MADE 


AZARNICK in Chicago—N. Lazarnick, 

the New York motor photographer, has 
opened a Chicago branch at 509 South 
Dearborn street, which is in charge of R. 
V. Corneille. 


Gear Works Wins Suit—A jury in the 
United States circuit court, Indianapolis, 
has given the Boston Gear Works a judg- 
ment on account amounting to $11,372.50 
against the W. H. McIntyre Co., of Au- 
burn, Ind. Suit was brought to collect on 
motor car gears sold to the Auburn com- 
pany. The MelIntyre company based its 
defense on the ground that the gears were 
defective. 

Guayule Industry Handicapped. — The 
guayule rubber industry in Torreon, 
Gomez Palacio and other Mexican towns 
is seriously affected by the general labor 
troubles. More than 10,000 workman of 
the different industrial plants in Torreon, 
Gomez Palacio and Lerdo wert on a strike 
the early part of November and the trou- 
ble is still unsettled. The Interconti- 
nental Rubber Co.’s production will be 
much reduced on account of the labor dif- 
ficulties and the general unsettled condi- 
tions. 

New Rubber Plant Completed—The 
American Tire and Rubber Co., of Akron, 
O, has completed its plant ‘in the northern 
part of the city, and will be doing busi- 
ness in the course of a month. Inner tubes 
and repair stock will be the specialty in 
the new company’s production. The plant 
is equipped to tarn out 500 inner tubes 
per day and 1 ton of repair stock. The 
officers of the new concern are: Adam 
Dunean, president and treasurer; Gilbert 
C. Waltz, vice-president; F. L. Kryder, 
secretary. The following constitute the 
board of directors: Adam Duncan, Gilbert 
©. Waltz, F. L. Kryder, Harvey Musser, 


Gustavus Seiberling, C. M. Wertz, Frank 
Miller, F. E. Rowe and L. C. Henderson. 
The capital stock of the company is $200,- 
000. The company will employ about 150 
ment. 


Denver Chooses March 4-9—Definite ar- 
rangements for the annual Denver show 
have been completed, and under the aus- 
pices of Motor Field the big event will be 
put on at the Auditorium March 4 to 9. 
Already 14,500 feet of the 15,100 available 
feet of floor space have beer. assigned. 


Windshield Drawback—The treasury de- 
partment at Washington has issued an or- 
der allowing drawback of duties under 
section 25 of the tariff act of 1909 on 
Troy motor car windshields manufactured 
with the use of the imported plate glass. 
The drawback allowance is not to exceed 
the quantity of glass actually contained in 
each windshield exported. 


Primo Straightened Out—The Primo 
Motor Co., of Atlanta, Ga., for a time one 
of the most successful of southern car 
manufacturing concerns, which went into 
bankruptcy a few months ago, has been re- 
financed, has been discharged from bank- 
ruptey, after a settlement with creditors 
on a 25 per cent basis, and expects soon 
to be turning out 1911 cars. The directors 
of the company raised the money neces- 
sary to get the concern out of the bank- 
ruptcy courts and to give it another start. 
They will soon hold a meeting, at which 
time new officers will be elected. One 
of the first acts will be to issue bonds, 











which will be taken over by those who 
put up the money to finance the company. 
An effort will then be made to sell the 
remainder of the $200,000 of stock that it 
was originally planned to issue. 

Havers Increases Capital—Papers have 
just been filed with the secretary of state 
at Lansing, Mich., announcing the increase 
of the capital stock of the Havers Motor 
Car Co., of Port Huron, Mich., from $60,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Big Transmission Plant—The Toledo 
plant of the Warner Mfg. Co., is con- 
structed entirely of reinforced concrete 
with brick facing and steel supports 
throughout. All portions of the buildings 
are of saw-tooth construction with the ex- 
ception of the offices. The offices com- 
prise about 400 square feet and are fin- 
ished in matched quartered oak through- 


out. The factory floor space is 100,000: 


square feet. The plant has capacity for 
1,000 men and is now running both day 
and night. The annual output is between 
40,000 and 50,000 each sliding-gear trans- 
missions and steering gears. 

Willys Banquetted—John N. Willys, 
president of the Willys-Overland Auto- 
mobile Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was the guest 
of W. Judson Sprankle, president of the 
Overland-Marion Motor Car Co., of Phila- 
delphia, at an informal banquet tendere:! 
the former in the red room of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford November 23. The object 
of the entertainment was primarily for 
the purpose of having Mr. Willys become 
acquainted with representatives of the 
Overland company in the Quaker City ter- 
ritory, which embraces eastern Pennsy!- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and Southern 
New Jersey. Mr. Willys outlined the 
plans and policy of the company, urging 
the agents to co-operate in carrying them 
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out. Short speeches and remarks were 
also made by Hugh O’Donnell, George M. 
Graham, J. Winstock, M. W. Jennings, E. 
S. Edmonson, A. L. Hoskins, George T. 
Thompson, R. H. Kain and others. 


February Date Chosen—'The Harrisburg 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., is making plans for its third 
annual motor car show to be held early 
in February, following the Philadelphia 
and New York shows. 


Drawback for Goodrich—lInstructions 
have been issued to the collector of cus- 
toms at New York by the treasury de- 
partment at Washington to allow draw- 
back under section 25 of the tariff act on 
motor car tires manufactured by the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, O., with the 
use of imported leather butts and metal 
rivets or studs. The usual regulations 
governing the allowance of drawback on 
exported articles must be observed to make 
the instructions effective. 


Abbott Plant Growing— The Abbott 
Motor Co., manufacturer of the Abbott- 
Detroit, is completing several additions 
to its Detroit plant. The betterments in- 
clude extensions of the office building and 
the chassis assembly department and a 
two-story addition to the department for 
final assembly. These add 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. The company has also 
installed a more complete sprinkler sys- 
tem and a large water tank, so it is now 
well protected against fire. The work has 
been rushed, owing to the demands of the 
business, and the work is being finished 
fully 1 month ahead of schedule. 


Arousing Hocsier Makers—‘‘ Out of the 
sixty-four pleasure and commercial gaso- 
line vehicles and electrics manufactured 
in Indiana, only twenty-five have rep- 
resentatives in Indianapolis, the larg- 
est city in the Hoosier state, and the 
city doing the iargest business,’’ says 
H. C. Lathrop, secretary and_ treas- 
urer of the Henderson Motor Sales 
Co., general sales agents for the Cole car. 
As a result of these statistics plans are 
under way by the Hoosier Motor Club and 
the Indianapolis Trade Association to in- 
duce every Indiana car manufacturer to 
locate either a salesroom with service de- 
partment or an office in Indianapolis. 


Washington Favors February—Plans are 
under way for the annual motor car show 
under the auspices of the dealers of this 
city. A meeting was held this week, which 
Was attended by thirty-three dealers, rep- 
resenting eighty-five different makes of 
ears. February 1-7 was the tentative date 
agreed upon, but the date will not be def- 
initely determined until it is ascertained 
from certain manufacturers if their cars 
will be available for show purposes. There 
is also some question whether Convention 
hall, which is the only available place in 
which to hold a show, can be obtained on 
that date. It was decided to confine the 
Show to pleasure cars, eliminating acces- 
Sories and motor trucks. This : decision 
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caused a slight row among.those who were 
thus barred from the show, but as. the 
pleasure car dealers were in latge majority 
and as there was every assurance that 
every inch of space would be taken’ by 
them, the decision was allowed to stand. 


Ford’s November Business—According 
to officials of the sales department of the 
Ford Motor Co., the month of November 
will show an increase of 100 per cent over 
the same month last year in the way of 
production. By the end of the month, it 
is claimed, shipments for the 30-day period 
will have reached 4,000 cars. 


Witt Special the Latest — Studebaker 
Corporation branches all over the country 
are exhibiting the new model Flanders 20, 
known as the Witt Special, so named be- 
cause it was designed by Frank Witt, the 
Flanders racing driver, who won the Tiede- 
man cup Monday. It is a light, racy-look- 
ing, two-passenger roadster, with scuttle 
dash and low, tilted seats. The wheels are 
32 inches in diameter, and special features 
are a large cylindrical tank and a special 
arrangement of the control system to con- 
form to the low seat of the driver. It 
was in one of these cars that Witt set a 
complete list of records for the 160 and 
under class, for from 1 to 20 miles. 

Harmony in Detroit—Practically every 
Detroit manufacturer of motor cars and 
no fewer than thirty-five dealers, handling 
all the best-known cars manufactured in 
this country, will be represented at the 
1912 show of the Detroit Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held in the Wayne 
pavilion January 22 to 27, inclusive. Above 
all, it will be a united show so far as 
present indications go, the friction that 
resulted in a rival exhibition in the Regal 
factory last year having been entirely 
eliminated. The space this year is about 
1,000 square feet in excess of that avail- 
able last year, so the eleventh annual De- 
troit show will be larger than any of its 
predecessors. 


Premier Building Trucks—One of the 
surprises of motor show week in Indian- 
apolis was the announcement that the 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co. will place a line 
of four-cylinder gasoline trucks on the 
market. One of the new trucks is now on 
exhibition in the sales room of the Premier 
Sales Co. in Indianapolis. The truck is 
of the 2-ton class and the frame, sub- 
frame, shafts, torsion rods, transmission 
differential, driving pinions and rear axle 
housing are heavier and stronger than in 
the Premier pleasure cars and the drive is 
through radius rods instead of through 
the springs. The brake has a surface of 
630 square inches, while the brake sur- 
face of the Premier pleasure ears is 526 
square inches. Double Goodrich pneu- 
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matic tires are used on the rear wheels. 
Any body design will be furnished. The 
Premier company built trucks several 
years ago quite successfully, but for the 
last few years has confined its activities to 
pleasure cars. 


Velie, Jr., 2 New Model—Major L. M. 
Fuller and E. H. Sohner, cf the Velie 
Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, Ill., have been 
in Chicago buying machinery equipment 
for plant No. 2, of the Velie company, 
which has just been completed at Moline. 
At this plant motors both for the commer- 
cial and pleasure cars will be constructed 
and also the new Velie, Jr., car. The new 
Velie, Jr., is the latest product of the 
Velie company. 


Bonuses for Racers—The Findeisen & 
Kropf Mfg. Co., of Chicago, paid out $950 
because of the Savannah results. For 
having a Rayfield carbureter on Mulford,. 
the Vanderbilt winner, received $500. De- 
Palma, who finished second, got $200. 


’ Hughes, winner of the Savannah challenge 


cup, was paid $250. 

Whiteside Reorganizes—The Whiteside 
Motor Truck Co., formerly of Franklin, 
Ind., has been reorganized and recapital- 
ized and is now located at New Castle, 
Ind., where it purchased the plant of the: 
Saféty Shredder Co. The new plant will 
enable the company to turn out 1,000 ears. 
per year. 


More Mitchell Departments—Three new 
departments will be established at once 
by the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., of Ra- 
cine. One will be for the production of 
commercial vehicles; the second for the 
manufacture of bodies and the third for 
the manufacture of tops. Heretofore its 
bodies have been built in Milwaukee and 
Racine by outside interests. The line of 
commercial cars will include a light de- 
livery car and a general utility farm 
truck. The total production of all cars 
for 1912 will be 6,000. 


Baltimore’s Row—The motor industry 
is making rapid inroads on ‘one of Balti- 
more’s best residential sections, namely, 
Mount Royal avenue, from Guilford ave- 
nue to Druid park entrance. This is par- 
ticularly the case between Charles and 
Cathedral streets, where a great portion 
of the space is taken up with motor car 
salesrooms, garages and tire concerns. 
There also are salesrooms and garages 
along Mount Royal avenue at intervals 
between the thoroughfares above men- 
tioned, a distance of some eleven blocks. 
This section can rightly be called Balti- 
more’s motor car row. Most of the other 
dealers who are not located on this row’ 
with few exceptions are only a short dis- 
tance away. 
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POKANE, WASH.— Harry Bell has 
added the Mitchell to his line. 


Portland, Me.—G. A. Blanchard has 
taken on the Selden ear for this section 
‘of Maine. 


Wausau, Wis.—The L. H. Hall Co., agent 
for the Chalmers line for several years, 
has become exclusive agent for the Kissel- 
kar. 


Toledo, O.—H. O. Crist has organized 
the Crist Motor Sales Co. and will have 
a salesroom in Toledo, for the sale of 
Cole ears. 


Casper, Wyo.—The Schulte Hardware 
Co. has been appointed to the local Cadil- 
lac agency by Will Hall, the western Cad- 
illac representative in Denver. 


Worcester, Mass.—The agency for the 
Cutting cars has been placed in the hands 
of the A. G. Gay Co., with headquarters 
and salesrooms at 102 Commercial street. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Thomas car has 
‘again entered the Baltimore field. It is 
being handled by the Oakland Motor Car 
Co., which also represents the Oakland 
ear and Federal truck, at its new sales- 
rooms and garage, 6 and 8 East Chase 
street. 

Chicago—The Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 
has absorbed the Velie Motor Car Co. of 
Chicago, and hereafter will operate as a 
direct branch. Morton H. Luce, who 
opened and has been in charge of the 
New England branch of the Velie com- 
pany, also will act as manager of the Chi- 
eago branch. 

Mishawaka, Ind.—The Star garage has 
been taken over by a new corporation, the 
capitalization of which is $5,000. The 
garage adjoins the Hotel Mishawaka. The 
officers are as follows: Guy Stutzman, 
president and superintendent; Louis Slick, 
secretary and treasurer; Marion Pancake, 
general manager; Charles Renner, sales 
manager. 


Norwalk, O.—The affairs of the bank- 
rupt Norwalk Motor Car Co. are rapidly 
being wound up by Trustee A. J. Schur 
before Referee in Bankruptcy Ben B. 
Wickham. Recently a sale of the re- 
maining assets of the company was made 
to the Model Gas Engine Co., of Peru, 
Ind., the largest individual creditor, its 
account being something over $5,000. 

Boston, Mass.—W. H. Vinal, who organ- 
ized the Motor Car Co. of Boston and 
was president of the corporation, has re- 
signed and disposed of his stock to S. S. 
Anderson. The Motor Car. Co. has the 
New England agency for the Nance six. 
Mr. Vinal has not made any plans for 
the immediate future, but he expects to 
embark in the motor industry later on 
with a combined pleasure and commercial 
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L. W. Abbott has been made sales 
manager of the company. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Great Western 
Automobile Co. has removed to 1728 Wal- 
nut street. 


Youngstown, O.—The Motormart has 
just completed arrangements whereby it 
secures the dealership in Franklin cars 
in this territory for the coming season. 


Scranton, Pa.—The name of the Penn 
Auto Co., 515 Mulberry street, the Cole 
agents, has been changed to the Scranton- 
Penn Auto Co. 

Mondovi, Wis.—R. P. Goddard, Jr., has 
been appointed local agent for the Jack- 
son and has completed work on a new 
garage building. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Velie Motor Co., 
through the Kerr-Doane Motor Co., of 
this city, has established the agencies for 
Velie cars in Norwich, Binghamton, Hor- 
nell, Elmira and Ithaca. 


New York—The Motor Car Equipment 
Co., of New York, is opening an uptown 
branch in addition to its main headquar- 
ters at 55 Warren street. The branch is 
located at 238-40 West Fifty-sixth street, 
and will be ready for business about De- 
cember 10. 

Boston, Mass.—George L. Sullivan, re- 
cently motor editor of the New York 
Tribune, has joined the sales department 
of the American Locomotive Co. His ac- 
tivity will be devoted to Aleo motor trucks 
and cars. H. C. Whitney, formerly of the 
Royal tourist car and the Gramm truck 
forces, also has connected with the Alco 
interests as traveling sales representative. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Smith-Hoppe 
Auto Co., state agent for the Hupp- Yeats 
electric and local agent for the Oakland 
and R. C. H., has moved to its new garage 
at Wisconsin and Cass streets, erected at 
a cost of $45,000. The Wisconsin Auto 
Sales Co., state representative of the Na- 
tional, Herreshoff, Cutting and Westcott, 
has also taken quarters in the new garage, 
which is one of the largest in point of 
one-flocor space in Milwaukee. 

Denver, Colo.—G. A. Maxwell and Fred 
Chamberlin, both of whom were for many 
years connected with the Feiker Auto Co., 
of this city, have taken over the western 
distributing agency of the Haynes ear. 
Walter Fawcett, who operated the agency 
until recently, has retired from business. 
The new firm is organized as the Maxwell- 
Chamberlin Motor Co., and is located in 
the Fawcett building at 1249-55 Broad- 
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way, where they have made many im- 
provements in the plant. 


Chetek, Wis.—Harry E. Johnson has es- 
tablished a garage here. 

San Francisco, Calif—The Reliance Au- 
to Co., 242-52 Van Ness avenue, has the 
Lion 40 line. 


Wichita, Kan.—The Cole Motor Co. has 
moved into new quarters at First and 
Water streets. 


Boston, Mass.—The Motor Specialties 
Co. has discontinued its Boston office and 
will have all its departments at the Wal- 
tham factory. 


Victoria, Texas—The Texas Motor Car 
and Supply Co. has let the contract for the 
erection of a two-story addition to its 
machine shops here. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Julian Brown an- 
nounces that he will soon erect a factory 
for manufacturing the gas engine recently 
invented by him. The factory site is not 
yet selected. 


Boston, Mass.—F’. W. Hull has secured 
a renewal for the 1912 Lion line. His new 
show rooms are located at 289 Congress 
street. The organization is now styled the 
Lion Boston Sales Co. 

Columbus, O.—The Hudson Sales Co., 
North Fourth street, has closed sub-agen- 
cies as follows: E. O. Fogle Automobile 
Co., Cambridge, Ohio, Elmore; D. 8. Spang- 
ler, Thornville, Elmore; R. E. Wildermuth 
Automobile Co., Pleasantville, Krit. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Velie Automobile Co. 
is erecting a new garage at Tenth and 
Howard streets, which will be completed 
early in December. The garage and sales- 
room recently occupied by the Velie com- 
pany is now occupied by R. B. Held, dealer 
in the Lion. 

Philadelphia, 
truck, 


Pa. — The Philadelphia 
the newest addition to the com- 
mercial vehicle line, was placed on ex- 
hibition last week at A. G. Spalding’s, 
Board street above Race. The Philadelphia 
truck is the product of the Philadelphia 
Truck Co., which operates « factory at 
Thirty-ninth and Laneaster avenue, West 
Philadelphia. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Douglas & Willett, 
Harrisonville, Mo., have taken on the 
Cole. The Cole is to be handled in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., by the Anderson Motor Car 
Co. Stahl & Stone, of Topeka, Kan., are 
to handle the Cole at 928 Kansas avenue. 
J. R. Nowlin, Thirteenth and Joplin 


_ streets, Joplin, Mo., will handle the Cole. 


J. P. MeCullom, Carthage, Ill., is a new 
Cole agent. Dr. A. J. Thornber, of Bur- 
lington, Ia., has decided to take the Cole 
agency for his city. The Spencer Auto 
Co., Spencer, Ia., has arranged to handle 
the Cole as a branch of the Cole Motor 
Co., of Des Moines, Ia. L. E. Ragsdal, of 
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Bedford, Ind., has decided to take the 
agency of the Cole. 


Denver, Colo.—The Carstarpen Electric 
Co, has taken the Denver agency for the 
Flanders electric. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Automo- 
bile Co., local agent for the Hupmobile, 
has acquired the agency for the Van Dyke 
trucks in this territory. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The F. B. Stearns Co. will 
soon open a show room next the Hupp 
Corporation’s new place on North avenue 
just off Peachtree street. 


Kiel, Wis.—The Motor Car Co. of Kiel, 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 
will establish a garage and repair shop 
at once. The concern is negotiating for 
agency lines. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—W. F.. Seel, until re- 
cently office manager of the Lexington 
Motor Car Co. of Connersville, Ind., has 
resigned and terminated his connection 
with the company. 

Detroit, MichSanderson & Burkhardt, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., have secured the agency 
ror the Havers six in western New York. 
The Havers Sales Co. has been organized 
in Milwaukee, Wis., to handle the Havers 
six in that state. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Powell Supply Co. 
has taken the agency for Republic tires, 
for all of this territory. The new build- 
ing being erected for the company at 2119 
Farnam street is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The A. J. Davies 
Motor Car Co., has removed to 1710 Grand 
avenue. The Motor Tire and Supply Co. 
have removed to 1708 Grand avenue. The 
Karshner Motor Car Co. now is oceupy- 
ing new quarters at Thirteenth and Cen- 
tral streets. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Valley Iron Works 
has made a large installation of the 
oxhydrie cutting and welding apparatus 
manufactured by the American Oxhydrie 
Co., of Milwaukee, and will make a bid 
for motor car and truck repair work in 
this territory. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Thomas Marshall, un- 
til recently located at Detroit, has been 
appointed general manager for the United 
Motors’ Indianapolis Co. He succeeded 
John W. Hayden, who has been obliged to 
etire on account of ill health, but who 
‘“xpects to return to Indianapolis when he 

‘ains his health and engage in business. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Extensive alterations 

» the showrooms of the W. Wayne Davis 
©., local distributor of the Everitt, 600 

rth Broad street, have been made, and 

utilizing the space formerly occupied 
the machine shop, the floor space de- 
voted to exhibition purposes has been 
ubled. The machine shop has been 
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moved around the corner, on Mt. Vernon 
street, west of Broad. 

San Antonio, Texas—The United States 
Tire Co. is preparing to open a branch in 
this city.. It will be situated at 433 Main 
avenue, with Fred D. Welch as depot man- 
ager. 

Winnipeg—The Breen Motor Co., Cole 
agent, has moved from 151 Portage ave- 
nue to new salesrooms, with service sta- 
tions at the corner of Broadway and Sher- 
brooke streets. 

Merrill, Wis.—The Lincoln Motor and 
Machine Co. has been organized here by 
H. B. Richmond, George Sweet and I. C. 
Stone. The company has established a 
garage on Main street. 


Elkhart, Ind.—Fred T. Bailey, formerly - 


with the A. W. Harris Oil Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Briggs Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of the Briggs magneto. . 


Baltimore, Md.—The Goodyear Tire Co. 
is the latest concern to arrange to locate 
in Baltimore’s motor car row. The com- 
pany is having a residence on Mount 
Royal avenue near Maryland avenue con- 
verted into modern salesrooms. — 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—The Fountain City 


garage, erected by M. B. Helmer at a 
cost of $25,000, has been opened for busi- 
ness. It is located at 19-21-23 Fourth 
street, is 40 feet wide and 115 feet long, 
two stories and basement, of concrete and 
brick construction. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Stoddard-Dayton 
Auto Co. has taken on the local agency 
for the Sampson truck. The company will 
represent the truck not only in Baltimore 
but throughout Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, the territory covered’ by 
the local company. 


Boston, Mass.—Manager Doane, of the 
Essex Automobile Co., that has the agency 
for the American line, has leased quarters 
at 887 Boylston street for new salesrooms, 
where the Studebaker was formerly han- 
dled. The agency will move from Colum- 
bus avenue next week. 


Boston, Mass.—The franklin company 
has decided to give up its branch in Bos- 
ton and hereafter it will be conducted as 
an agency. O. A. Lawton, who for some 
time has been manager of the branch, has 
decided to take the Franklin on as an 
agency proposition and for the present he 
will have his salesrooms at 31 Irvington 
street. He has the New England territory 
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and later on will move to some place in 
the newer motor district. 


York, Pa.—The Townsend Auto Co., 
Easton, Md., has taken the agency for the 
1912 line of Pullman cars. 


Canton, O.—The A. H. Wilson Motor 
Car Co., located at 516 North Cleveland 
avenue, has taken the 1912 agency for the 
Cadillac and the Detroit electric. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Moline Automobile 
Co. has opened a branch in Omaha, with 
D. M. Beal as manager. The branch is 
located at Twentieth and Harney streets. 


York, Pa.—S. Kremer Sobrinho, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has become the agent for 
the Pullman cars in that country and the 
first shipment of cars was made to the 
new agent the past week. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—It is reported that a 
factory will shortly be erected for the 
manufacture of the Hanna self-starter, 
invented by Charles Hanna, of the J. H. 
Valentine Co. The factory probably will 
be built on the north side. ‘ 


Port Washington, Wis.——The Kraus & 
Grau Hardware Co. has been appointed 
Ozaukee county agent for the Cutting, 
Westcott, Herreshoff and National lines, 
which are represented in Wisconsin by 
the Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., 114 Mason 
street, Milwaukee. 


Denver, Colo.—The Mathewson Auto Co., 
western Reo representative, has appointed 
the following sub-agents in Colorado: Las 
Animas, McCune Brothers; Rocky Ford, 
J. C. Cartwright; Pueblo, Royal garage; 
Colorado Springs, Paul’s garage; Sterling, 
J. B. Smith; Alamosa, O. P. Sells. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—The Termaat & Mona- 
han Co., manufacturing gas and gasoline 
engines and motors, has purchased the 
Oshkosh Boat Works site and is erecting a 
new foundry, to be L-shaped, each wing 
50 by 125 feet in size. The present foun- 
dry will be added to the machine shops. 


Syracuse, N. ¥.—The James Auto Co. 
will during the coming season handle the 
central New York territory for the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. The change from 
dealer to distributor entails a reorganiza- 
tion of the entire sales department in this 
section, and the James Auto Co. is now 
distributing agent. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Auto 
Specialty Co., 134 Second street, manu- 
facturing storage batteries, windshields, 
mufflers, lamps, etc., has been incorporated 
under the laws of Arizona with $75,000 
capital. It is the intention to erect a 
large building to replace the present 
cramped quarters. The company -succeeded 
to the business of the General Accumu- 
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lator and Battery Co. several years ago. 
Dr. Richard J. Fleischer is president. 


Augusta, Wis.—Julius Walthenpuhl has 
been appointed district agent for the Im- 
perial and is now erecting a garage. 

Cherokee, Kan.—Fred and William 
Chadsey, of Cherokee, are the partners of 
the Chadsey Mercantile Co., which has ar- 
ranged to handle the Cole line of cars. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Rattermann Motor 
Car Co. has leased quarters at 1932 West 
Eights avenue, and has arranged to dis- 
tribute the Krit line in southwestern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 


Denver, Colo.—William Pete has as- 
sumed the managership of the Fry Me- 
Gill Auto Supply Co., of this city, suc- 
ceeding John Fry, who is now sales man- 
ager for the local Everitt branch. 


Moline, Ill—-The Midland Motor Co., 
manufacturer of the Midland car, has re- 
cently appointed the following new 
agents: Lewis Sales Co., 3950 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Carrigan Brothers, 1006 
Olive street, Los Angeles, Cal.; William 
Easton & Son, Austin, Nevada; Exchange 
& Implement Co., Price, Utah. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Dr. Green, formerly 
sales manager of the Cadillac agency in 
Los Angeles, has taken a position with the 
Grundy Motor Sales Co., as sales man- 
ager for the Cole and Paige-Detroit lines, 
for which the Grundy Motor Sales Co. 
is the southern California agent. A. M. 
Young, who has been sales manager for 
the Thomas and American ears handled 
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by. the same concern, will retain the same 
position as heretofore. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Auto Part Sales Co., 
2301-2303 Locust street, has opened for 
business. 


Denver, Colo.—The Alkire Motor Car 
Co. has taken the Denver agency for the 
Thomas. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Vehicle Top and 
Supply Co. is moving toa _ three-story 
manufacturing building at 3418 Lindell 
avenue, where Vesco tops will be made. 


De Funiak Springs, Fla.—E. V. Meader- 
nach and L. H. Haghe have started the 
M. & H. Auto Co., handling the Ford. 


Boston, Mass.—Hugh Miller has been 
made resident manager of the Aristos Co., 
distributor of the Disco self-starter, with 
offices and salesrooms at 1002 Boylston 
street. 


Bosten, Mass.—A. H. Sowers, formerly 
with the Welch-Detroit branch in Boston, 
has joined the sales force of the Jackson 
agency. Mr. Sowers handled the Jack- 
son in Boston before as a member of the 
Sowers-Soden Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—By mutual agreement, 
the Austin & Bacon Mfg. Co., has decided 
to discontinue the management of the sale 
of the Diamond tires in this territory. 
The Diamond Rubber Co. will open a 
branch house in this city on December 
1, at 1316-18 Grand avenue. The branch 
which will be in charge of John F. Lanier 
will have control of five states and the 
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branch houses at Omaha and Oklahoma 
City. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Overland Syracuse 
Co. is to handle the Garford trucks for 
this section. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Joseph Radcliffe & 
Sons have opened a garage at Second and 
Throckmorton streets. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The St. Helens garage 
henceforth will be an exclusive Cadillac 
agency. The company has heretofore been 
the agency for both the Cadillac and 
Winton cars. 


Streator, Ill—The Streator Motor Car 
Co., of Streator, Ill, has closed with the 
Crescent garage of Philadelphia, Pa., as 
distributor for eastern Pennsylvania and 
also with T. Sidney Weber as distributor 
for the state of Louisiana. 

Baltimore, Md.—Another new ear in the 
Baltimore field is the De Tamble, which is 
being handled by Callahan, Atkinson & 
Co., Charles street opposite Pleasant 
street, who also are the representatives 
here for the Locomobile. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Acme Motor Car 
Co., a newly incorporated concern under 
the laws of Massachusetts with a capital 
of $40,000 has taken over the motor car 
sales and repair business of the D. A. 
Baldwin Co., with headquarters at 22 Com- 
mercial street, this city. The new com- 
pany will act as Worcester and Worces- 
ter county agent for the Knox ears and 
trucks, Martin motor trucks, and the Velie 
cars, delivery wagons and trucks. 








Butler, Pa.—Butler County Auto Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; incorporators J. Younkins, 
J. N. Patterson, A. C. Hileman, G. A. Evans, 
W. J. Rattigan, Ralph Gregg, J. L. Holbein, 
B. L. Barnhart and A: E. Butler. 

El Paso, Tex.—El Paso Auto Co., meres 
ey W. W. Turner, W. J. Rand and F. §S. 
Gra 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Kirk- Denny Co., capital 
stock $5, 

Waacimaeney, Pa.—Cole Automobile and 
Transfer Co., capital stock $10,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Pedalmobile Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $2,500; directors = Herff, J. F. 
Minthorne. A. P. Purcell and P. A. Porteous. 

Dallas, Tex.—Oldsmobile Co. ‘of Dallas, in- 
corporators R. E. Paris, R. N. Mosher and 
Cs CK. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Curtis Jack and Trust Co., 
capital stock $75,000; incorporators J. R. Cur- 
tis, H. C. Flunker, A. W. Smith and others. 

Chicago—Stevens Motor Truck Co., capital 
stock $10,000; incorporators G. P. Stevens, L. 
F. Stevens and A. M. Stevens. 

Chicago—Harder Autotruck Co., capital 
stock $100,000; incorporators H. P. Cnadler, 
J. M. Johnson and K. Cornwall. 

Chicago—Empire Auto Top and Suvply Co., 
capital stock $20,000; incorporators H. Graff. 
Jr., A. N. Charles and J. E. Bullard. 

Cincinnati, O.—Fischer Auto and Service 
Co., capital stock $30,000; incorporators A. G. 
Fischer, H. J. Guckenberger, G. C. Bauer, G. 
Guckenberger, Jr., and W. M. Fleming. 

Madison, Wis.—Motor Car Co., capital stock 
$15,000; incorporators F. Thieson, P. Jugen- 
heimer and W. A. Duecker. 

Plaquemine, La.—Plaquemine Motor Car 
Co., Ltd., capital stock $10,000; incorporators 
Dr. W. A. Halloway, Henry Nadler and E. B. 
Schwing. 

Frederick, Md.—Ideal Garage Co., capital 
stock $30,000; incorporators G. H. Sraley, E. 
B. Ramsburg and others. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Buchanan Auto Co., capi- 
tal stock $2,900; incorporators E. T. Wells, 
A. K. Burger and C. C. Rhodus. 

Gastonia, N. C.—Gastonia Garage Co., capi- 
tal stock $2,000; incorporators A. G. Myers, 
J. C. Rankin, W. H. Adams and others. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Tri-State Auto Co., capi- 
tal stock $1,000; incorporators J. F. Higman, 
R. L. White, R. G. Brown and others. 
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Norfolk, Va.—Virginia Automobile Garage 
and Repair Corp., capital stock $10,000; in- 
corporators H. L. Page, A. M. Bopp and P. 
A. Page. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Kanawha Auto Truck 
Co., incorporators W. S. Roberts and D. S. 
Gunther. 

Washington, Pa.—American Tire and Filler 
Co., capital stock $200,000; to manufacture 
and deal in motor cars; incorporators a. 8: 
Forsythe, F. C. Lewis, H. J. Johns, R. D. 
Forsythe and E. W. Rolfe. 

Charleston, O.—Collison-Pierson and Co., 
capital stock $25,000; incorporators J. F. Col- 
lison, D. R. Pierson, W. S. Taylor, O. H. 
Ashley and A. B. Koontz. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Merchants Motor Deliv- 
ery Co., capital stock $25,000; incorporators 
A. W. Harris, W. Hahn and A. H. Fernwalt. 

Boston, Mass.—Fothergill Motor Co., capital 
stock $100,000; incorporators R. B. Skinner 
and A. C. York. 

Dubuque, la.—Dubuque Rambler Auto and 
Supply Co., capital stock $20,000; incorpora- 
tors A. Frater, B. M. Fitzgerald and W. E. 
Ellwanger. 

Toledo, O.—Moore Motor Truck Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; to manufacture motor cars; 
incorporators D. W. Bliss, M. M. Bliss, E. L. 
Skidmore, C. H. Rauch and F. E. Moore. 

Carrollton, O.—Carrollton Rubber Co., capi- 
tal stock $10.000; incorvorators H. J. Rich- 
ards, J. H. Richards. J. R. Williams, J. C. 
Oglevee and W. H. Miller. 

Cincinnati, O.—Auto Accessories Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $15,000; to manufacture ac- 
cessories; incorporators S. C. Bottinger, A. L. 
Habekotte, W. Strichteneth, W. D. Paxson 
and H. E. Beebe. 

Toledo, O.—Royal Auto Co., capital stock 
$1,000; to deal in motor cars; incorporators 
- M. Kennedy, E. B. Parker, B. C. Christen, 

J. Heise and E. M. Warnke. 

D. cansott. Mich.—Visible Spark Plug Co.. 

capital stock $10,000. 





New York—Wishart-Dayton Auto Truck 
Co., capital stock $25,000; to manufacture 
motor cars; incorporators R. A. Inch, S. E. 
Wishart and J. B. Smith. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pierce-Arrow Sales Co., 
capital stock $75,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators W. J. Minehan, T. D. Powell 
and H. W. Huntington. 

Newark, N. J.—Lenox Motor Car Co., capi- 
tal stock $25,000; general motor car pasinees: 
incorporators L. Lippman, J. M. Shreffler, 
Lippman and C. Shreffier. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Herkimer Garage Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; to operate garage; in- 
corporators R. J. Conover and L. K. Jillson. 

Boston, Mass.—Motor Cab Co., capital stock 
$1,000; incorporators O. E. Lawler, E J 
Dunne and Harold D. Cushman. ; 

Boston, Mass.—Fothergill Motor Co., capi- 
tal stock $1,000; incorporators R. B. Skinner, 
A. Chesley, A. L. Thomas, E. F. Gardner and 
L. A. Brimmer. 

Worcester, Mass.—Macker Motor Co., capi- 
tal stock $16,000; incorporators M. A. Macker, 

E. Bragg and R. S. Smith. 

Worcester, Mass,—Acme Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $40,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators W. Vincent, E. D. Wheeler and 
A. D. Watson. 


Springfield, thaee.—Corson Auto Co., cavi- 
tal stock $15,000; to deal in motor cars; in- 
corporators H. E. Corson, F. H. Chapman 
and H. K. Smith 

Springfield, Mass. Western Massachusetts 
Cadillac Co., capital stock $10,000; to deal in 
motor cars; incorporators E. R. Clark and R. 
A. Knight. 

Chicago—Acme Automatic Tire Pump ©0., 
capital stock $50,000; to manufacture  ac- 
cessories; incorporators F. J. Carroll, E. R 
Rosenthal and F. J. Houlihan. . 

Richmond, Va.—Broad Street Garage, capl- 
tal stock $5,000; incorporators A. Zachary, O. 
B. White and C. Stokes. 

Indianapolis, Ind. —General Specialty Co.. 
capital stock $40.000; to manufacture tires; 


M . 





incorporators C. R. Gregg, R. E. Gregg, W. 
W. Gregg and J. W. Coulter. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Pullman Automobile (0. 
capital stock $25,000; general motor car busi- 
ness; incorporators O.'M. Parke, H. 
Grant, G. C. Keppelman, Dr. M. .W. Bach- 
man and W. L. Garland. 
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PERTINENT POINT RAISED 
Me motorists of this section 


are interested in a decision which 
Judge Harlan, of part 2 of the criminal 
court, Baltimore, will render within the 
next few weeks concerning the constitu- 
tionality of a certain section of the Mary- 
land motor vehicle law. Attorney Harry B. 
Woif made the contention that that section 
of the law requiring a driver of a motor 
vehicle to give his name and address to 
those who ask him in the case of a col- 
lision is unconstitutional. The case came 
before Judge Harlan on anh appeal from 
a police magistrate who fined Ernest Case 
$25 and costs on the charge of violating 
this section of the law. As a basis for 
his contention Mr. Wolf cited the pro- 
visions in the constitution of the United 
States and the bill of rights of Maryland. 
He argued that the section requiring a 
driver to return to the place of collision 
and give his name and address and license 
number is in effect the same as requiring 
that person to give evidence which would 
tend to incriminate him. Judge Harlan 
reserved his decision. 


PRISON FOR RECKLESS DRIVER 

Judge White, of the Massachusetts su- 
perior court, sounded a warning to reck- 
less drivers of motor cars when he im- 
posed a sentence of 3 years at haid labor 
in the house of correction on swdwin H. 
Hancock, of North Attleboio, who was 
convicted by a jury on a charge of man- 
slaughter for causing the deaths of George 
Hunt and Lottie Thomas last April. Judge 
White was importuned to impose a fine 
in the case, but he refused. He said that 
he had given careful consideration to the 
testimony concerning the defendant’s high 
reputation; that the citizens who came 
from North Attleboro to ask for clemency 
were all known to him, and in fact that 
two of them were relatives of the judge. 
Yet in spite of all this he said that it 
was time that an example should be made 
of some one and that he could not con- 
scientiously impose a fine, as he felt that 
the case called for a prison sentence. 

The judge said that 30,000 or more cars 
are being operated in Massachusetts and 
that the feeling was very prevalent that 
everybody should make way for the owner 
of the motor car, which was a mistake, as 
far more regard should be paid to pedes- 
trians. He said he proposed by the dis- 
Position of the Hancock case to make an 
impression upon the motorists of Massa- 
chusetts and the public at large. 
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The sentence was somewhat of a sur- 
prise, as it was believed that with so 
many asking for clemency that Hancock 
might be fined instead of imprisoned, but 
there has been so much reckless driving in 
the Bay State of late that the judges seem 
to have felt it is time it should be checked, 
and even the lower court justices are said 
to be ready to sentence offenders. 

In the Hancock case the defendant was 
driving along at night and he struck the 
young people, who were out for a stroll. 
They were about to be married, which 
made the case all the more prominent 
and engendered animosity in Bristol 
county against motorists. The prosecution 
contended that Hancock was under the 
influence of liquor and that his car was 
not properly lighted. 


MARYLANDERS AROUSED 

President H. M. Rowe, Secretary H. M. 
Luzius and other prominent members of 
the Automobile Club of Maryland are loud 
changes in the motor car tax and registra- 
tration of chauffeurs and other drivers 
which Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
John E. George intends to ask the next 
legislature to adopt. 

Mr. George wanis to increase the state’s 
receipts by increasing taxes and having 
yearly registrations instead of one regis- 
tration for drivers being permanent. Dr. 
Rowe said that any further tax on motor 
cars would be an imposition. In fact, he 
calls the present law an imposition because, 
he contends, it and the fact that motorists 
also have to pay personal taxes makes it 
necessary to pay double taxation and is 
clearly unconstitutional according to many 
lawyers. 

‘*‘We submitted to an increased tax 2 
years ago,’’ declared Dr. Rowe, ‘‘ because 
we were promised good roads. Yet we 
have not a single trunk line out of Balti- 
more and we have no assurance that there 
will be for some time to come. Let the 
state complete a few of its proposed roads 
before it asks for more money from motor- 
ists in its attempt to continue what falls 
little short of being a public holdup. I 
am sure that the club with its 800 mem- 
bers will not view Commissioner George’s 
view favorably.’’ 


IMPORTANT TO DEALERS 

What is regarded as an unusual and very 
important legal case and which will be 
watched closely by all the men in Boston 
who handle cars on an agency basis is the 
suit for $30,000 damages that has just 
been brought by the White, Ware & Leath- 
erbee Co., of 895 Boylston street, Boston, 
against the Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Co., 
of Philadelphia, maker of the Bergdoll 
ears. The suit is based on the alleged 
failure of the Bergdoll company to deliver 
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ears on time as specified in contracts and 
thereby injuring the plaintiff’s chance to 
dispose of their machines. 

The Boston dealers claim that the Berg- 
doll company unreasonably delayed the 
ears that were to be deliverea to them for 
demonstrating purposes and also delayed 
the delivery of cars that had been sold so 
that when they did arrive the purchasers 
refused to accept them. The case will be 
heard in the civil session of the superior 
court in Boston. 

Judge Pierce, of the superior court, was 
asked to issue an injunction against the 
National Shawmut Bank and the Boston 
and Albany Railroad restraining them 


‘from returning two ears to the Bergdoll 


company that recently arrived in Bos- 
ton. The judge issued a temporary in- 
junction and the case will be heard later 
relative to making the injunction per- 
manent. 

Meanwhile all the. Boston dealers are 
wat¢hing the trend of events, for this is 
the first time that an agency has had the 
temerity to make any such legal protest 
against the makers, and should the White, 
Ware & Leatherbee Co. be successful in 
its suit it may have a tendency to improve 
conditions and prevent makers from ac- 
cepting deposits for cars that they know 
they never can deliver at the time the 
contract calls for them. 

CHIEF SETS A TRAP 

It has just been discovered that the 
police department of Lynn, Mass., is mak- 
ing a practice of sending out notices to mo- 
torists whose numbers have been secured, 
notifying them that the chief of police 
would like to have them cali at his office 
in relation to certain complaints. Natur- 
ally the motorists visit the police chief 
and finding him affable detaii the cireum- 
stances under the belief that it is merely 
a case of being advised to be more careful 
in future. The next thing thcy know they 
are served with a summons to appear in 
court and the chief has the evidence in 
the form of the testimony of the accused 
made in the presence of several officers 
and there is no dodging the outcome. As 
a result conviction follows) The Bay 
State law compels a driver to give in- 
formation when he is handling a ear, but 
not at other times. However, the drivers 


do not know this, but the matter of not 
being obliged to furnish evidence against 
themselves is being made public now so 
the police chief’s little scheme of ‘‘ walk 
into my yarlor said the spider to the fly’’ 
will be broken up. 
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HE subject of repairshop equipment is 

an ever interesting one at this time 
inasmuch as ther are so many garages 
throughout the country which either are 
contemplating the installation of machine 
tools or additions to the equipment which 
they now possess. In the illustration, 
Fig. 1, which shows a section of the 
Stoddard-Dayton repairshop, Chicago, many 
interesting and useful features of repair- 
shop equipment are shown. In the back- 
ground of the photograph showing one cor- 
ner of the shop the blacksmith’s forge 
and forging outfit are located. In front of 
the windows there is a long workbench 
with the vices arranged at convenient in- 
tervals and in such positions that the light 
from the windows will be directed onto the 
vices while the vices themselves still are 
not directly in front of them. A commend- 
able feature of this shop arrangement is 
that all of the machine tools are driven 
from a single line of shafting driven by 
an electric motor of about 2 horsepower. 
The machine tool equipment comprises: a 
small drill D which is shown just in front 
of the blacksmith’s outfit, an air blower B 
for the brazing outfit, a very small high 
speed drill E, a large drill press F, and 
a fairly large sized lathe, part of which is 
shown in the other illustration, Fig. 2. 


In addition to the machine tool equip- 
ment there is an arbor press A, conven- 
iently located but still in an out-of-the-way 
position. There also is a portable crane 
C, whose services are practically indis- 
pensible. Attention is called to the iron 
sling which is used for gripping the motor 
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suspended from this crane. Devices of 
this kind are a most desirable article of 
repairshop equipment in that they are 
quickly applied and do not crush or dam- 
age the more delicate parts of the motor 
as often is done when chains or rope is 
used for the purpose. Other commendable 
features of the equipment of this shop 
are the adjustable and substantial motor 
stands employed. These are best shown 
in Fig. 2, the engine on the one in the 


background being shown in the upright 


position and the one to the right of it in 
an inverted position desirable when work- 
ing on the crankshaft bearings. Either of 
these positions are obtainable without lift- 





2—OPPOSITE CORNER OF SHOP SHOWN IN FIG. 1 


ing the motor from the stand, the side rails 
being pivoted. 

Attention also is called to the workbench 
in the foreground at the left of Fig. 2. 
It is a substantial structure, with a vise 
at one end of it. The lower portion is 
equipped with drawers and built in to 
form a cabinet for lathe tools, extra lathe 
parts, and other articles employed by the 
workmen who use the lathe. The lathe, 
which is shown behind this workbench, is 
used extensively for the purpose of dress- 
ing down, smoothing and truing up the 
bearing surfaces of motor crankshafts; 
this operation was being performed just 
before the photograph was taken. 





VIG. 1—THE STODDARD-DAYTON REPAIR SHOP, CHICAGO, SHOWING MANY EXCELLENT FEATURES OF THE EQUIPMENT 








